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Aar.  1.  ArBlorruphiial  J}iBionaryy  conraining  an  HiAoric^  Ac¬ 
count  of  hH  Am  Engruvera,.  from  the  earlielf  Period  of  the  Aft- 
of  Engraving  to  the  OTcfcht  Time  ;  and  afltort  Lift  of  their  mbft 
cfeemed  Works.* '.With  the  Cyphers,’ l^onograms,  andrarticular' 
Markt,'uled  hjreach  Maftsr,  accurately  copied  from  the  Originals,' 
airf properly  explained. '  To  which  is  prefixed,  an  ElTay  oh  the 
Rife  aod  Progrefs  of  the  Art  of  Engraving,  both  on  Copper,  and 
on  Wood. -With- fevcral  curious  Specimens  of  the  Performances 
of  the  moft  ancient ‘Artifts.  By  Jofeph  Strutt.  Vol.  1.410, 
18s.  boards.  Fauldcr,  1784,  ^  ^ 

T  a  time  when  almoft,e\^ry;  Engliflnnan  is  a  collcftor 
^  of  prints,  when  they  are  not  only  objeft's  of  tafte,  hut 
nuxury.and  6fcomnief<:e,  a ‘work  of  this,  kind  ihuftbe'pe-. 
ilWly  ufeful.  Evelyn’s  Scuipti^a,  and  the  other  publica-r 
ons  that  had  already  appeared  upon  the  ftbjeft,  were  both 
tftive  and  incorreftr  The  foreign  publications  on' en¬ 
ters  and  their  works  it  is  true  are  numerous,  but  none  of 
m  Mr.  Strutt  alleges,  are  fo  comprebenfive  as  his  own. 
heir  lift  of  names  is  not  fo  extenliye ;  and  none  bf  them 

Iiyen  us  fuiheient  information  with  regard  to  the  cha- 
iftic  difference  of  manner  in  the  dimrent  engravers ; 

;  they  can  afford  us  but  little  aflliftance'  in  diftinguifh- 
;  the  works  of  one  mafter  from  thofe  of  another  of  the 
ae  name,  or  who  might  ufe  the  fame  mark.”  For 
reafons,  the  .author  prefames  that  his  Biographical  Dic- 
7  pofteftes  a '  fupefiority  over  .cvelV  work  of  thte  kind 
fto  publiftigd.  ’  '  •**’  *'  ■  * 

e  ‘cafthdt  ^Ive  doFi-ciSidei^'  a  bettir  idea  orMf.  ^rutFs 
ban  by  layit^  it  before  them  iifiife  ovni'  Wdrds.t 
>  the  profi^utioD  of  the  prefent  work,  I  have  followed  Mr. 
gton’s  plan,  and  arranged' 

B*  Rsv.  Not.  1785.  X  cally, 


StruttV  ^Bi9graphical  DiftUnarf. 


:(itf  tbb  manner  of  a  <lii%onary)  rather  than  chrcnologtcany  ^ 
Mcaufnbyidik  method  they  aire  rouchinore  eahly  referred  to.  Biit 
iStOUght  it  highly-  neoeflUry  to^  add,  for  the  convcnlency  of  the 
^XcadfifW  names,!, with  a  lid  of  the 

each  mailer;  which  will,  of  gourfe,  be  placed  at  the 
end  qftlic.fecond  volume.  ’ 

“  *  Nearly  three  thoufarvd  namea  areinduded  ki'the  narrow  limits 
of  this  work  y  the  lives  of  the  artids  rauft,  of  courfe,  be  drawn  up 
rn  as  (hort  acompafs  as  pbffible.  I  am  well  aware  pf  the  drynefs  of 
^  mere  diftionary  hiftory,  as  alfo  of  the  freejuent  repetitions  which 
itiuil  ncccflarily  occur ;  and  1  have  endeavoured  to  compenfate  for 
thefe' 'defefts,  by  a  diligent  attention jp  truth  :  at  the  fame  time, 
Whcnjnrdr  I  couid  meet  with  an  intcrefting  anecdofe  tb"  enliven  the 
performance,  1  have  gladfy  Inferted  it.  Biit  fo  many  of  the  engra¬ 
ven’ 'lived  and  died  in  obfeurity,  that  little,  very  little  matter  of 
amufement,  excluhvc  of  can  be  gathered  from  the  barren 

foil.  Thde  unfavourable  circumftanccs  will  not,  I  hope,  be  placed 
to  ihy '  account,  even  when  k  appears,  that  I  have  chofen  rather  to 
leave  the  lubk6t  naked  as  it  is,  than  to  adorn'  it  m  a  more  pleahfig 
manner,  "at  the  expence  of  veracity.  . 

*  With  rcfpcA  to  the  general  ch^affc^  of  c^h  artifl,  I  have  written 
as  an  en^raver^  and  endeavoured  as  cleiwly  point*  out 

the  ilyle  in  wh^h  he  worked,  and  wherein  Kis  great  excellence  con- 
slied;  and  upwards  of  twenty  years  experience^  perhaps, 
plead  a  little, m  favewr  of  my  judgment.  I  have  conftantly,  how- 
fver,  endeavoured  to  deliver  my  lentiments  in  the  mpft  impartial 
manner  ;  and  if  I  am  in  any  inftance  thought  to  (peak  too  high  I)*  In 
favour  of  the  artift,  1  hope  to  clauB  fome  fmall  fhare  of  indulgence, 
becaufe  I  conftantly  fpeak  as  I  feel,  and  never  pi^efume  to  ^Ive  mj 
opinton  pofitivcly,  without  adding  the  ivafons  upon  'whKh  it  ij 
giroirnded.*  ‘ 

•  ^  The  prints  contained  in  the  feveral  lifts,  are  either  fuc}i  as  aic 
moft  generally  efteemed,  or  fuch  as  beft  illuftrate.tbe  criticilms  I 
give  o^  each  tnaftcr's  works.  I  am  loo  w^ll  cpuvuiced  .of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  deciding  prccifely  upon  the  works  ^  a  great  rfraftcr ;  or 
laying  politively  which  is  his  befl  print.  1  ,frecfy  pwn,  ^tbat  look¬ 
ing  over  the  battles  of  Alexander,  engraved  by ’Girard  Audran  from 

Brun,  1  have  conftantly  confider^cd^  ^h^it  as  beft,  which  I  la(l  cx- 
AtTUsped.  Piudtne  it  fo  very  hard  a  talk  ip  form  a  declfive  opinion 
in  m  jr  own  ihind,  I  could  not  rcafonably  prefumc  to  dictate  to  other?  } 
efbecially  as  I  am  certain,  that  this  book  muft  fall  into  the  hands  of 
many,  whofe  judgment  is  greatly  fuperior  to  my  owh., '  ’ 

•  *  The  work  is  prededed  by  An  introduftory  eftay  on  the  orig® 
and  progrtfs  of  the  art  of  engraving,  with  copies,  from  the  worb 
of  the  oldeft  and  (carcclb  mafter^s ;  and  at  the  end  of  each  volumi 
^re  given  two  tables,  the  firft  containing  theinitial'letters  ufcd  by 

•  the  artifts  mentioned  in  it and  the  other,  an  explanation  of  tbt 
monograms,^  cyphers,  and  other  marks,  with  which  they  occafios* 
ally  dillinguilbed  their  engravings.  ^  , 

tfavt^  thus  comiTlunicatcd  to  the  public  tlie  objeft  he  W 
he,  with  great  di&dei^c  ao^liiodefty  claims  in- 

'  5  dulgcncr 


^blge^ce  foir  tUei, {errors.  an4i:0(m(fioju  tkataxMi^ft-.iiicolEitib’ 
ukc.place  hva  Work  at  oi^  fo  <lif|iculf^d'iabalriodsitu£3a<i 
As  a'  fp«cimen  of  the  workii.wv^ihall  prdmt  Ottd.’Mrafilb^s 
with  the  lrfe-ofi  Albert  Darer,  'Who' may  bft^eotrfiAhfed.Wr'.'H^ 
father 'of •  the  art  of  engraving: 'and  With  that 
Audran,  by  whom  our  author  lays,  the’  art 

n^rfr^inn .  '  '  *  ■- *Ti. .  ^ 

„  1^-  -  •  ■  i‘.  J|^)W  iff 

Born„  1471.  ttcd,  ,,, 

jenius,  huwcver4tbey  tttj^gd 

,,  ,  .  intefefted  purfuitejV  depreired,^by 

pOTetfy,'cap  feldom  be  totally  estlnguimcd  ia 

Btent  fl^c,  they  are  ftill  expanding  •  _  and  gene^l/, 

orotker^.  mai:>ifelT  tbcinfclvcs ;  and  fomctim^s^.jnaeed  inpr/ 

fuiiy,  ia*^proportion  to  tke  refinance  they  meet'wii^/  G 

oftea  found  (iirroundcid  ivith  all  the  di.f^vantages  and 

circumllances  of  fife,  and  too  Yrequently  , unable  tq  fuppqrt^ 

who  is  g^uided  by  her  inOuence.  ‘  however,  was,^not 

withjAlbert  Purer;  fgr  though  born  poverty,  he . 

Sffates  of  his  genius,  and* obtained  in  th^  end,  wndt  Hip  c^rtai^y^d^f 

feryed,  a  comfortaHe  fubfiftence^’  .From  his  M^er,^wii^*was' 

jolJfpith  at  .Nureinbere,^  he  learned  tpe  fird  ^ndpjes  .dt  engrav- 

but  aftcr\v^(ds  heirudied  under  Michael  .WoIgCiinuth,  jvhq  apt 

pnly  engraved  on  wood  and  copper,  but  is  faid  to  have  pra^feid  etch* 

we  with.gi’eat  fuccefs,  and  wa^.^n  artift  of  np  mean  abUhles.  w^s 


utmoft  decree  of  pbrfeftion. 
Ar.BER'1;  Durer^ 

*  The  -powerful  efforts  of  genius 
bv  compulfioh,  or  ^ 


c^iU^  )a 


A^ertV  defife  to  have  placed  with  Martin  Schoea,  whofe 

reputation  was, 'at ‘tfiat  timer  very  cqnfiderablc:  Hut  He  waa  pre- 
y^ptedby  ih^'deatHbf  that  niafteK  ^  ^c  ffudied,  ,nowqvc^  from  In* 
jnata;  many'qf  which  he*'e9pieaf wpll  asjom^  of  thole  of  Ifracl 
nn  J^echeln.  ^  But  he  feems  eVidicntly  tp  tiaye  preferfed  the  fifft, 
and  upon  them  he  formed  that  flyle'  of  engraving,  which,  i\p  eycr 
after  praejifed.  His  fir  ft  print,  or,  at  leaft,  the  firft  that  is  dated,. 
wiTjVjted  with'the  year  1497  ;.,at  \vHich  timp,he  muff  Havp  becnf  ^6 
jfcar’^^of  age.  And,  if  we  may  believe  Sandrart,  he  did  not,  b^gm 
to^pt  tiU  fome  tirne  after ;  1504  being  the>arlie^  date  that  Wucr 
had  cverTecn  upon  any  oFhis  piftures-,  *  *  '  -  • 

To  free  himfelf  from  the  npife  and ^  impertinence  ^of  his  wife, 
wfe  was  a^yery  great  (Urew,i^  he  ,  travelled  into,  the 'Low  Cpuntnes,' 
where  he  pontrafted  an  acquaintance  with  his  eptempprary,  Liip^ 
Jieoh?  gfLyyden;  and  a  ftrift*  friendfliip  cpntinjued  betw^J^U 
cxQclkpt  artilis  till, the  death  of, Albert  Purer.  , Being  p^rfuaded 


heart  by  her  ill  treatment.  He  died  at  N^urembifg, 

fttWucedfh’isbirth!  A.  d,  1528,  aged  <7 years. 

was  honoured  with  aie^i  among  the  magiftrates  prtoe  c»ty  9f 

^rc'mfierg  •*"  ^nd  the'  emperor  Maximilian  gave  Hun  4a  armorlafc 

‘  ‘ 

r  jfhe  following  ftoiy  is  related  by^Vafari,  and  othe'ri  aft^  Him, 
on  fecini  fome  of  his  wood  cuts,  copied  by  Marc  Ajitonib  at. 
,  Al  -  •  X  V  *  ^Vcnici. 


his  worka.  xlis  engravings  on  wood  arc  in  allight,  boid  Ityie,  re- 
fcinbling  the  maftcrly  (ketches, he  made  with  the  pen.  He  certainly 
underftood  the  human  figure,  and  often  drew  it  very  corredlv  ; 
but  his  outlines  are  by  *  no  means  beautiful  and  flowing,  or  mi 
choke  of  forms  thft  moll  plcafing.  *  But  thefe  defctfts  are  owing  to 
the  prevailing  taftc  of  ^the  country  where  he  refided,  and  his  want 


^2^  .Sttutt*4 .  Mi ographical  Du^ Unary. 

YcnjfQCf  bfi^^9ut^r  .xbat  cUyv^and  complained  to  the  fe^tcof  tlic 
^inagcli|^^haibeX:.:»Bui  ihe.ouly  redrels  be  could  qbtaiu  was,  that 
Marc  .^fot^a^iduld  OQC*  ut,  fut^iirc  counterfeit  the  mark  of  Albert 
Uurcf#  pjrhc  jtufh^)!  tjhu, relation  indeed  is  not  gi.eatly  depended 
uppn/  ^  . 

^  Albert.  Durcr  w^is  a  man  of^  univerfal  genius.  He  underfiood 
the  ^rts  in  ail  their  yarious  branches  and  wrote  treatifes  on  ana^ 
tomyi  perfpedUve,  geometry’,  and  archuetture.both  civil  and  mlli 
faty*  As  a  painter,  ^Valan  fays' of  him  :  “  If  this  exaft  and  ad- 
mifable  artift,  w^hofe  genius  was  (o  extenlive,  had  been  born  at 
Tufeany,  rathetthan  Germany,  fo  that  he  might  have  had  an 
‘‘  opportunity  of  iludying  the  beautiful  pieces  which  are  at  Rome, 
“  as  tbc.reftof  us  have  done, » he  would  have  been  the  beft  painter 
^‘.  in  Italy,  as* now  he  is  to  be  reckoned  the  moll  excellent  and  moll 
celebrated  genius  of  the  Flcmilh  fchool which,  chara6ter  he 
iiuxdoubtedjy  deferved  in  every  refpeCt.  *  But  in  order  to  conceive  an 
ideJU/Ct]uad  to  the  merit  of  this  great  mafter,  it  is  rcquifite,  that 
without  prejudice  wc  (liould  examine  many  of  his  works  ;  and  we 
IhwU  then  find,  ^  that  he  polTeircd  allonifliing  fertility  of  invention. 
His  conceptions,  were  excellent ;  he  compcjfed  his  figures  with  great 
prc^rict}' ^  •  he  varied  the  chi^raiitcrs  and  exprellions  of  the  heads  in 
a  judicious  manoer;  and  the  hand  of  the  mafler  is  evident  in  all 
bis’  works.  He  engraved  on  copper,  and  on  wood.  The  firft,  a 
few  etchings  excepted,  are  executed  with  the-  graver  only,  .in  fo 
neat  and  excellent  a  ftyle,  that  for  facility  of  execution,  and  com¬ 
mand  of  that  inftrument,  he  has  never  been  excelled.  His'ctchingi 
are  coarfe,  but  fplirited ;  however,  they  do  not  equal,  the  reft  of 

•  •  .  ^  .1  •  n*  1  .  1  1  1  /I  1 


or  luoic  aavanrnges,  wnicn,  v  aian  nas  juiiiy  mentipneu.  i  «c  wuin 
of  ‘Albert  Durer  arc  very  numerous,  and  many*  of  them  exceed 


mentioneu.  i  nc  wuim 


iiXgly  ,xaluable.”  .  ,  .  *  /  , , 

‘  Girard,  or  Gerard  Ai/dran.  Born,  164c.  Dhd,  1703 
The  moil  celebrated  artift  of  the  whole  family  of  the  Audrans.  He 
was  the  third  fon  of  Claude  Audran,  mentioned  in  a  preceding  ar¬ 
ticle,  and  born  at  Lyons,  a.  d.  1640,  He  learned  from  his  fittkr 
th^  firfl  principles  ,of,dcfign  and  engraving :  follow  ing  the  example  of 
hh  brother,  he  left  Lyons,  and  went  to  Paris,  where  his  genius  foon 
began  to  riunifcfl  itfelf  ;*!aud  his  reputation  brought  him  to  the  know 
kdge  of  Lc  Brun,^  who  employed  him  to  engrave  the  hattk  of 

;ind  the  triumph  of  that  emperor  ;  ,and  for  thefe  works  he 
obtam^:^ Pertinents  at  iht 'GoMiusp  Jit  Rome,  where  he  w^ent  fof 
improvement,  tie  is  faid  to  have  ftudied  under  , Carlo  Maratn, 
in  on^r  .to*  perfect  hJmfclf  in  drawing ;  and  in  that  city,  where 


- - -  - -  — ^  f  -  —  -  ^  . 

he  pefided  three  years,  he  cqgTaved  f^v^ral  fine  plates  ;i  among  tne 
nilf^thtJfiriraif  of'Pbpc  Clement tt!ie^NiuthV..Mi  Colbert,  a  grw^ 


caepuragv  i>f  the  af Uj  was' fo  with  ^  the  bcauiy,;qf  ^Auararu 
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ibrks,  refiJed  at  Rome,  that  he'pci'luidcd  Louis 

recall ‘himi ''’Oil  his  return,  he  applied  hihiiclf  affiduoaftfr^to  ep- 
graving  ;  apd  was  appointed  engraver, to'  the  king,  froni  wnortr^hc 
received  grcAt  encouragement.  In  the  }^ar  f66i,  he  was  tialiYdd 
coiinfcllor ot  the  Royal  Academy:  and  died  at  Paris^^A.  d#,  170‘J.^ 
He  hud  been 'married  ;  but  left  no  male  iflue  behind 

I  own  my  tpfvat  partiality  for  this  mafter ;  and  that  part?aHtyiii^y' 
by  fome  of  my  readers  be  thought  to  lead  me  too  far,  wh'ciSi  I  ftry,’* 
that  1  conlider  him  as  the  greateft  engraver*,’  without  arty  eiceptiJimi 
that  ever  exilVed  in  the  hillorical  line.  However,  lam'hot  ftngplar 
in  this  opinion  ;  and,  I  believe,  a  careful  examination  df  the 
0f  Alexander  alone,  engraved  by  this  art  ill  (which  arc  fald  to  be 
if  not  fuperiorto  the  pictures)  will  jtiftify  the  aflcrtioili  'His 
great  excellency,  above  that  of  any  other  engraver,  was*,  that  though 
he  drew  admirably  himfclf,  yet  he  contrafted  no  manner  of  his  own  ; 
bur  tranlciibeJ  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expreflion)  on  copper 
limply,  with  great  truth  and  fpirit,  the  ftyle  of  the  ifialler;  whofe 
pidurei  he  copied.  On  viewing  his  prints  you  lofe  fight ^  of  the 
engraver^  and  naturally  fay,  iris  Le  Brun,  it  is  PouffinV  it  is  Mig- 
nardi  of  it  is  Le  Sueur,  &:c.  as  you  turn  to  the  prints,^  which  he 
engraved  from'  th'ofc  matters.  Let  any  one  examine  the  battles 
above-mentioned  from  Le  Brun,  the  prefervation  of  the  yaun  'g 
Pjrrhus  from  'fCicholas  Pouirin,  the  Peji  from  Mignard,  and  the 
martyrdom  of  St.  l.aurencc  from  Le  Sueur,  and  then  judge  can¬ 
didly  of  the  truth  of  this  obfervation.  Thus  much,  I  hope,  the  rca* 
dcr  will  excufe  my  faying ;  and  I  thought  it  the  more  indifpenfablj 
nccclTary  in  this  place,  becaufe  a  modern  writer  has  profefledto 
giVe,  in  one  of  the  chapters  of  his  ejfay^  the  charaftefs  of  the  “  m 
noted  mafCrs^^  in  the  art  of  engraving ;  and  begins  that  chapter 
with  the  mdfers  in  hjforyJ*^  But  neither  in  it,  nor  in  any  other 
part  of  the  book,  has  he  once  mentioned  the  name  of  Girard  Audran* 
Indeed  Francois  dc  Poilly,  Girard  Edelink,  Robert  Nanteuil,  Lu¬ 
cas  Vofterman,  and  very  many  other  great  arrifis,  are  in  the  fame 
pWIcamcnt^  From  what  caufe  fo  unw'arranted  an  omiflion  could 
proceed,  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  account.  The  engravings  of  all  the  artifts 
above-mentioned  are  too  w'dl  known,  one  would  think,  to  efcape 
the  obfervation  of  an  author,  pretending  to  criticife  on  the  works 
of  the  mojl  noted  wafers  and  if  they  were  known  to  him,  and 

he  has  not  thought  them  worthy  a  place  in  his  lift,  it  muft  argue^ 
that  his  want  of  judgment  on  the  one  fide  muft  be  as  great  as  his 
carclcffnefs  on  the  other.  It  is  a  harfti  unpleafing  talk  to  cenfure 
others' ;  for  me  cfpecially,  becaufe  I  am  thoroughly  fenfiblfi  of  the 
numberlefs  errors,  which  muft. unavoidably  be  found  in  the  con rfe 
S  Work,'  like  this  of  mine,  and  for  which  I  lhall  Hand  in  great  need 
of  the  cxcufe,  and  indulgence  of  my  readers.  Yet  in  juftice  to  the 
public  .in  general^  and  this  excellent  artift  in  particular,  I  thought 
It  a  duty  incumbent  on  me  to  fpcak  as  I  have  done.  To  what  nas 
faid,  I  beg  leave  to  add  the  following  judicious  ‘obfervations, 
outhc  wwks  of  Girard  Audran, ‘by  the  Abbe  Fontenai,  taken 
chiefly  from*  M.  Bafan,  with  fome  fm all  variation  and  additions^ 
^,This  fubliihe  anift,  far  from  conceiving,  that  a  fervile  arrangc- 
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^  vfMMXnlOltokii^  and  tiiir^tcq«ir^qucntl)r  coU  a44^$l^^d/clcatuiert 

^^tf<tlWfhi0tu*yipen>tltefirrac  rngraviiig,  gaVc 

^^li^itlf^arlwworicrbf  a  boUkintxture^f  free  liiitchiogs  a^ad  doii*, 
toic^ahcf  appacently.^tbout  o^der»  l^i.w^th^an  inunlrablc 
haadett/to  pofteoty^^naolbaJiniraUe  exaippl^ 
**  of  the  ftylc,  in  which  grand  compolitions  ought  to  be  ucated, 
^¥eBtoll  .works,  which  hawe  not  a»vcrv  flattering  appearance 
SgnOranteye^iare  the  adminition  of  true  cpnnoifleurs,  amj 
flne^tatle%;  Ht' acquired  the  moft  profound  knowledge 
^  of  the ’art  by^  the  conftant  attention  and  (ludy,  which  he  beilowed 
♦  4i))i<ih'  ‘th0iftrienQe‘ of  defigHi  and  the  frequent  *  ufe .  he  made  of 
‘‘  painting  from  nature.'  ^This. great  man  always  knew  howto  pene 
^^trfteinto  the  genius  of  the  painter  he  copied  from;  often  improved 
apim^  wnd  fometimes  even  lurpafled  him.’’  Thus  far  my  author 
wHb' Acn  ndds  ithe  following  ^ertion  : without  exception,  he 
*^"Wasfhc  mbft  celebrated  engraver^  that  ever  cxifted  in  the  hiftorical 
linew  2Wc  hare,  fays  he,  feveral  fubje£b,  which  he  engraved 
from  bis  own  defigns,  that  manifefted  as- much  tafte,  as  charader 
**  and  facility.  But,  in  the  battles  of  Alexander,  he  furpafled  even 
^  e^ftdations  of  Lt  Brun  himfelf\^^  ^  •  v  ; 

We  haw  only  to  add,  that  our  author  concludes  thefe  lives 
as  well  as  thofc  of  all  the  other  artifts,  with  an  account  of 
their  irianner  of  engraving,  and  a  lift  of  their  moft  confider 
able  works.  '*  •  «  . 

prefixed  to^this  volume  is  an  Eflay  on  the*  Art  of  En 

into  feveni  chapters.  In  the  ift;  the  au 
thor  treaty  of  the  excelleqcy  of  the  art,  of  the  qualities  requi 
lite  for  an  engraver,  of  the  different  mqdcs  of  *  engraving;  to 
which  are  added  what  Mr.  Strutt  calls,  foinc  ojbfervations 
concerning  tA^  criticifms  upon  prints,’’  but  which  maybe 
termed'  more  properly  rules  for  judging  of  the.  merit  of 
engravings^  Thefe  we*ftiall  lay  before  the  public,  they 
may  be  of  ufc  to  fuch  as  wifti  to  becomc.coHcftors. 

*  In  criticifing  upon  prints,  the  following  obfervations  may  not 
beunwoithy  of  notice,  fo  far,  at  leaft,  as  they  have  any  tendency 
to  prevent  an  over-hafty  decifion  with  refpeft  to  their  merit ;  for 
certainly  no  arrift  is  fa  liable  to  accidents;  which  may  lead  the 
unwary  to  misjudge  of  his  works,  as  the  engraver.  His  plates  may 
be  baqly  printed :  copies  may  be  impofed  upon  the  colleftor  for 
originals  ;  ^nd  retouched  impreffions  of  no  value  may  be  fold  for 
genuine.’  Neither  arc  thefe  rfTthe  difadvantageoiis  circumftances, 
which ‘flibuld  tome  under  oiir  confide  ration.  The  works  ot  the 
.arrift  himlclf  mhy  be  unequal,  cfpecially  when  they  are  exceedinp:l5 
numerous.  In  this  cafe,' it  is  abfolutcly  ncccflkry  for  the  collector 
to  fee  all,  or  the  ^eater  pan  of  the  engravings  by  fuch  a  mailer, 
or  pcrfiaps  a  prejudicial  judgment  may  be  formed  from  his  worft 
printsi  while  thp  nioi^  extelient  remain  unfeen.-f  _  ^.y_ 

*  The  of  a11  the  oldmaftcrs  lic^  under  t^pfe,  dif- 

aidvant^c^  j  bqt  none  mpre  particularly  than  thoie  known  bv 
the  iiame  of  little  are  ctofly  Germ^^'artHts,  and 

'  ^  ‘  diftinguiiW 
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tfffingtiiftied  by  the' epithet  of  Uuki  from^the  ilit iiMily  i tifp of 
chrir  works.  'Their  plates,  whilft  -in  good  cooditkxHi  <]ifcetf 
been  badly  printed;  but  the  tmpreffions  moll  gcneiti^ met 
trefuch^  aeare^fpoiled  by  retouching,  ib  as  not  to  ret^ 
fbadow  of  that  excellence,  which  dllUnguiibet  the  prints  in  iti  ort^ 
ginal  ftate,  v  -  *  '  i  lo 

*  For  thefe  caufes  I  conceive,  no  decided  oplnion-iou^t  tOlbd 

formed  of  the  works  of  an  engraver,  in  general,  and  erf  the  olrf 
mailers,  in  particular,  till  a  number  (rf  their  prints,  and  thoih  tpe^ 
fine  impreffions,  have  been  carefully  examined.  Ifthcfemlct  wens 
Candidly  attended  to,  {  am  lure  the  latter  would  (land  imich  higheif 
in  the  public  eftimarionj  than  they  do  at  prefent.  ,  *  .j  * 

•  Prints,  if  they  be  original  works^  may  be  confidered  as  bcau^ 
ciful,  I.  With  refpeft  to  the  drawing,  the  fpirit  of  the  compo&lion^ 
or  the  management  of  the  dairc-obfeure,  cxclufive  of  the  mecha^ 
nical  part  of  the  execution ;  and  of  this  fpecles  are  the  painter’s 
etchings.;  or  IL  Principally  for  the  excellence  of  the  mechanical 
part  of  the  engraving,  as  in  the  works  of  Wierix,  Bcham,  an4 
others  of  the  German  fchool  cfpecially  ;  or  III.  For  the  correftnefs 
of  defign,  and  freedom  of  execution,  as  in  thofe  of  Henry  Goltzius 
and  his  con^mporarics  ;  or  IV.  For  the  beauty  of  the  finifhing ;  and 

'V.  When  they  are  copies  from  the  paintings  of  others,  the  mord 
ftriking  rcfcinblancc  they  bear  to  the  originals,  from  which  they  arc 
taken.  And  no  prints  ought  abfolutely  to  be  thrown  afide,  if  they 
excel  in  any  one  of  thefe  particular  beauties,  however  they  may  be 
deficient  in  another.  For  want  of  this  difcriinination,  we  too  fre- 
(juentiy  fee  many  of  the  mod  valuable  works  of  the  old  maders, 
and  etchings,,  of  the  fined  punters,  pafled  over  with  contempt  by 
the  unlkilful,  when  nothing  can  be  more  certain,  than  that  the 
etchings  of  Guido,  and  other  great  artids,  are  as  excellent  .in  their 
way,  as  the  mod  highly  finifhed  and  driking  engravings  of  Eidelinki 
Nanteuil,  or  Poilly.’  , 

The  ad.  chap.  treats  .of  th^antiquity  of  the  art  of  cn* 
graving,,  and  by  whom  it  appears  to  have  been  firft  prac- 
”  tifed.”  Here  the  art  is  traced  up  to  Tubal  Cain,  and  va-^ 
rious  inftanccs  from  feriptute  are  given  of  its  being  known 
to  the  Jews.  This  fhort  chapter  may  perhaps  pleafe  -the 
antiquarian,  but  will  give  no  fatisfaftion  either  to  the  artift 
breohnoifleur. 

In  chap.  3d.  the  remains  of  antiquity  are  confidered— 

“  the  military  accoutrements  of  the  barbarous  nations  oriia* 
mented  with  engravings — an  Egyptian  figure  of  Ifis  de- 
fcribed— -the  defeription  of  the  Etrufean  Patera  and  Para- 
zonium — the  ftyle  of  engraving  among  the  Anglo-Saxons 
“  —the  brafs  plates  on  tomb  ftoncs  of  ancient  date— variety 
“  of  religious  and  domeftic  ornaments  executed  with  the 
“  engraver.” — This  too  is  a  chapCerfor  the  antiquarian*  j 
The  contents  of  the  4th.  chap,  art",  “  the  firft  difcoveiy 
of  producing  irapreffions  jrom^engraved  plates  confidered^ 
r ,  :  ’  X  4'  '  ‘  and 
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^lidtlhiicfaum  ofictho  Gcrifimis  and  Italians  to  this  nivQn* 
V»;bofi  oMbotnodY  witk  an  account  of  'thcmoft  ancient  eiv^ 
Vrigravingtrofeadi  iMuntx^^  and  a  curious  fpeci men  of  tlic 
^*rivariunai<Aup  of  an-  arti^  ifuppofed  to<be  a  native  of  £ng> 
*S;laiid.ffj  :Tlie  Author  here udetermines*  with  much  proba- 
biJit^rv:  that 'the'  art.  of  taking  hnpreflions  from  engraved 
^tn  was  kfiown  to  the  Germans,  at  leaftten  years  earlier 
thah  to  the  Italians.  Nofwithilanding  what  Mr.  Strutt  has 
iakl,  with  regard  to  the  high  antiquity  of  the  “  curious  fpe> 
eimea”  .ine'ntioned  in  this  chapter,  he  has  allcdged  no  fati$. 
ia6h)^<  ^reafons  in  proof  of  what  he  has  advanced. 

The  peculiar  ftyle  of  the  German  fchool,>  and  an  exa- 

V  minationi  of  the  .  works  of  the  artifts  belonging  to  that 

V  fchool ;  cfpcciaily  with  refpeft  to  the  meclianical  part  of 
the  execution  of  their  engravings,  from  the  year  1461  to 
1500/'.  form  the  contents  of  the  5th  chapter.  In  the  6th, 
the  general  ftyle  and  charafter  of  defign  among  tlie  Italian 
engravers,  and  the  extent  of  their  knowledge  in  the  exc- 
cution  of  the  mechanical  part  of  their  plates  are  examined, 
ftpm  1464  to  1500.” 

The  nature  of  our  work  forbids  us  to  enter  minutely  into 
the  contents  of  thefe  two  chapters ;  we  fhall  only  give  the 
author^s  decilion  in  favour  of  the  Italian  fchool  in  his  own 
Words. 

‘  The  prints  belonging  to  the  Italian  fchool,  from  the  very 
commencement  of  the  art,  are  eafily  diflinguiflicd  from  thofc  en¬ 
graved  in  Germany  ;  not  only  by  the  vifible  difference  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  execution  of  the  mechanical  part  of  the  workmanftiip, 
Duralfoby  the  fimpliciiy  of  ftylc,  with  whiph  the  former  defigned 
the  human  figure;  and  this  fimplicity  in  fome  degree  is  cohftantly 
found  in  the  fiighteff  Italian  compofitions  t  being  profeffedly  acquired 
by  the  ftudy  of  the  works  of  antiquity.  But  perhaps  the  diffinc- 
tion  between  the  German  and  Italian  engravings  is  no  where  more 
llrikingly  evident,  than  in  the  drawling  of  the  draperies,  and  the 
difpofition  of  the  folds.  In  the  one,  it  is  plain  and  unaffected; 
the  folds  arc  long  and  flowing,  and  the  turn  of  the  figures  has 
always  more  or  lefs  of  that  grace,  which  is  fo  powerfully  dc- 
tnonflrated  in  the  ftatucs,  bafs  reliefs,  and  other  *  remains  of  the 
ancients :  whilft  the  Germans,  forfaking  nature,  or  contenting 
thcmfelvcs  whh  viewing  her  in  difguife,  and  having  no  alfiftancc 
to  conreft  their  tafte,  degenerated' into  what  is  called  manner,  and 
drew  the ‘human  figure,  not  as  It  really  did,  but  as  they  con¬ 
ceived  it  Ihould  appear  to  them.* ; 

In  chap.  7th,  wc  have  a  dcfcrlption  of  the  eight  firft 
plates  referred  to  in  the  eflay.** 

The  fubjeft  of  plate  iifth  is  laid  to  be  an  engraver  at  work, 
wby^thc  book,.  compajQfes,  Jjphere,  &c.  we  fhould  rather  be 
difpofcd  to.think  that  the  print  reprefents  a  mathematician, 
d|ij[  {dulofophcr  ui  deep  ~  . 


Reid’s  EJfays  on  the  Intdl^nttf  Ptrofervif  Man. 

«  Upon  the  whole,  this  eilayiappeard  to  be  tlirwodnlfiUbo-'’ 
fious  induftiy,  not  the  effort  of^genius*^  Wbeti^rMri 
fpeaks  of  dates,  r  iof^  fadls;  ^of  of  thettmedianicalnpaiitfofT^hlf 
art,  he  appears  in  his  native  element,' but  wheA  terouteitoAr 
to  rife^to  fcience  and  abftraftion,  he  is'na^  lou^r  tfie^fiRndf 
Many  proofs  of  this  are  to  be  met  with  in  thc^elliyii  btit  *iirc^ 
have  more  particularly  in  our*  eye  the  ^ commencement 
Seft.  2.  of  the  firft  chapter,  where  he  attempts^  tofigivt  deSU 
nitions  of  taftc  and  judgment,  as  they  relate  to  the  litt.  <Hii 
definition  of  judgment  is  erroneous  and  incomplete,  And  ho 
has  confounded  together  taftc  and  genius,  which  aroin-thekn«^ 
felvcs  very  different.  Much  might  be  laid  againfi  the  iahguage 
of  this  biographical  repofitory,  but  as  it  is  fufficientiy^clear  to 
beunderftood,  and  as  elegance  is  not  effentially'ncceflary.tb  z 
work  of  this  kind,  we  forbear  any  particular  ftrifturea. 

Strutt,  in  his  preface,  feems  to  fay  that  the  w^ork  is  already^ 
completed ;  vve  wifh  to  fee  the  remaining  volume  or  volumes, 
and  hope  that  the  author  will  receive  from  the  public  an  ade- 
(juate  recompenfe  for  his  labours.  uoJuj 


t  f  />  *  r 


Art.  II.  EJpiys  on  the  Intelle5lual  Povjcrs  of 'Man.  By  T^omaf 
Reid,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S.  ProfefTor  of  Moral  Philofophy  in  the 
Univerfity  of  Glafgow.  4to.  ih  5s.  boards,  Bell,"'Edinbur^^ 
Robinfons,  London,  1785. 

*  [  Continued  from  our  lajl.  }  ’ 

^UR  learned  profeffor  having  from  a  preceding  train  of 
^  reafoning  concluded,  that  without  fome  degree  of  judg¬ 
ment,  a  man  can  neither  diftinguifh,  nor  divide,  nor  form 
any  general  notion,  fimple  or  complex,  proceeds  thus  : 
f  ‘  There  cannot  be  any  propolition  in  language  which  does  not  in« 
volve  fome  general  conception.  The  propolition,  that  I  exlfiy  which 
Dcs  Cartes  thought  the.tirft  of  all  truths,  and  the  foundation  of^  all 
knowledge,  cannot  be  conceived  without  the  conception  of  exiftcnce, 
one  of  the  moft  abfira*ft  general  conceptions.  A  man  cannot  believe 
his  own  exiilence,  or.the  exlftence  of ^any.  thing  he  fees  or  remembers,^ 
until  he  has  fo  much  judgment  as.  to  dillinguifli  things  that  really 
cdft  from  things  which  are  only  conceived. ,  He  fees  a  man  fix, feet 
high  \  he  conceives,  a  man  fixty  feet  high  ;  he  judges  the  firft  objei^ 
toexifl,,  hecaufe  he  iees.it;  the  fecoad  he  does.not  judge  ro,exift, 
hecaufe  he  wly  conceives  it.  Now,  I  would  afk,  whether  be  cam 
^tribute  exiftcnce  to  the  firft  object,  and  not  to  the  fecond, {without 
knowing  what  exiftence  means  ?  It  is  impofiible.  .  |.  •  .  vi  .  -i 

A  How  early  the  notion  of  exiftence  eaters  into  the  mind,  I. can¬ 
not  determine  ;  but  it  muft  certainly  be  in  th^  mind,  .as^foou  as  wc 
Un  affirm  of  any  thing,  wdth  undcfftanding,  that  if  einfts,  -v  ^ 

In  every  btl^r  propolition,  the  ‘pr^icatclat  Icaft  .muft  he  a 
l^ncral  notion ;  a  predicable  and' an  univcrfal,  being'  ohd 'and , the 
Bcfidcs  this,'  even"  propofiitioir  «ther  affirms^  of 'denies. 
And  no  man  can  have  a  diftlnd  of 
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db«*'^i^%bd<^rftiiiu)  dfftin^lly  the  meaning  of  affirming  or  denying  f 
fa0l|4Mfe  IM  irerV  gtneral  conceptions*  and  as  was  before  obferved^f 
ODf^tlmted  from  ju^ment^  as  their  foutce  and  origin* 
i<>  finfibi#  that  a  firong  objeAkm  may  be  made  to  this  rca* 
Ibningi  and  that  it  may  feem  to  lead  to  an  abfurdity,  or  a  contra^ 
ABibi^  II  may  be  faid^  that  every  judgment  is  a  mental  affirms- 
tidii  hf  negation*  If  therefore  fome  previous  excrcife  of  judgment 
be.oi^ffiiry  to  nnderftand  what  is'  meant  by  affirmation  or  ncga» 
d<^  fhe  pterc^fc  of  judgment  mijift  go  before  any  jhdgmeht,  which 
tt  abfqrd. 

!'•  Itt  like  Wianncr,  every  judgment  may  be  expreffed  by  a  propod 
tiob*  and  ^  propofition  iiiuft  be  conceived  before  we  can' judge  of  it 
If  therefore  we  cannot  conceive  the  meaning  of  a  propontion  with 
out 't  previous  exercife  of  judgment,  .it  follows  that  judgment  mud 
be  previous  to  the  conception  of  any  <  propoiition,  and  at  the  fame 
lime  that  the  conception  of  a  propofitiofi  mud  be  previous  to  all  judg 
ment,  Which  if  a  contradidion.  ’  ’  ' 

^  TTief‘ leader  may  pleafe  to  pbferve,  that  I  have  limited  what  I 
have^  faid  to  diftlnft  conception,*  and  fome  degree  of  judgment  \ 
find  it  is  by  this  means  I  hope  to  avoid  this  labyrinth  of  abfurdity 
•nd  contradiftion.  The  faculties  of  conception  and  judgnwnt  have 
an  infancy  and  a  maturity  as  man  has.  What  I  have  faid  is  limited 
ID  their  mature  date.  I  believe  in  their  infant  date  they  are  very 
and  indiftinft;  and  that,  by  imperceptible  degrees,  they* 
grow  to  maturity,  each  giving  aid  to  the  other,  and  receiving  aid 
nom  it.  But  Which  of  them  nrft  began  this  friendly  intercourfe,  is 
beyond  my  ability  to  determine.  ^  It  is  like  the  qucuion  concerning 
^Iie  bird  and  the  e^, 

*  In  the  prefent  3^  of  things,  it  is  true,  that  every  bird  comes  from 
an  egg,  and  every  egg  from  a  bird  ;  and  each  may  be  faid  to  be  pre* 
vious  to  the  other.  But  if  we'^  back  to  the  orgin'of  things,  there 
ifiuft  have  been  fome  bird  that  did  not  cofie  from  any  egg,  or  fome 
ege  that  did  not  come  from  any  bird. 

*  In  like  manner,  in  the  mature  date  of  man,  didinft  conception 
of  a  propofition  fuppofes  fome  previous  exerciic  of  judgment,  and 
ifidinA  'judgment  fuppofes  didin<^  conception.  Each  may  truly 
be  faid  to  come  from  the  other,  as  the  bird  from  the  egg,  and  the 

from  the  bird.  But  if  we  trace  back  this  fucccilion'  to  its  ori» 
gm,  that  is,  to  the  fird  propoiition  that  was  ever  conceived  by  the 
man,  and  the  fird  jiidgn^nt  he  ever  formed,  I  determine  nothing 
about  them,  nor  <fo  I  know  in  what  order,  or  how  they  were  pro* 
dneed,  any  more  than  how  the  bones  grow  in  the  womb  of  her  that 
ii  wkh  child.  -  * 

*  The  fird  cxercifc  of  thefe  faculties  of  conception  and  judgment  if 
kid,  like  the  fources  of  the  Nile,  in  an  unknown  region. 

*  The  nccefiiry  of  fome  degree  of  judgment  to  clear  and  dlftinft 

Conceptions  of  things,^  may,  I  think,  be  illudrated  by  this  fimili 
todc.  *  -■  ■  ^  ^ 

.*  ^  An"  arafo,  >fbppofe  a  carpenter,  cannot  work  in  his  art  without 
fools^^  and  tkefb 'tools  mud  be  tnade  hf  art.  .  The  ©xercife  of  the 
art  therefore  is  ncceffiuy^fo  make  the  took,  and  the  tools  are  nc* 
dMlrry*'tiiy*die  cxctcife'’ of  the  ait;  There  is  the  fam  appearance  of 
leowjttfiAiOnj^'aa  in  what  1  have  advanced  concerning  the  neceffity 
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and  in  rcvifonifify[HM^i{wiiho^X 

work  ;  t  )Tt/^lihefe .  took  o^aiiQt  *  of 

J;^ment*  •*>  !’••  \  j  A  J=1  (u  y.rf  vr-^  Yl  t£/ll  bnie  rpni/fdl 

'  AvThc  peccffuy  of  foinc  degree  of  Jr^mcat^  lal-for^Ring  nQffi^lf^ 

and  ^ftin<!:'tvnotioi^s  of, things  wiU  ii^thof:  ap^ri  jjf,!^ 

a^cntivcly  whatinotions  we  cai|  fonm  untbAil; 

mcau  of  the  objects  ot  fenfe,  of  the  opccatiop^ 

or  of  the  relations  of  things.  ^  .LinldR  si 

^  To  begin  wkh  the  ol^eds  of  fenfe.  It^b  acknowledged^  M  til 
hind$9  that  the  fiifl  notions  we  hav($  of  ienfible*  obj^i* 
the  exterpal  fenfes  only,  and  probably  beib/e  judgment 
forth  ;  but  thpfe  hrft  notions  arc  neither  limple,  nor  cbey<accu<r\ 
rate  and  /diftin^f  :  they  are  grofs  and  indiJiind, '  and  like  the 
a  ruiiis  indigejiaque  m^lcs.  Before  wc  can  have  any  diilmflTcnoUoni 
of  this  mafs,  it  mull  be  an^ilyfed  ;  the  heterogeneous  part^.njjU^  km 
ftparated  in  our  conception,  and  the  Ample  elements,  w.hkh* .before 
lay  bid  in  the  coipmun  mafs|  mi^  firft  be  diilinguiilied,  wd 
put  together  into  one  wholes  ‘  .  A 

3  v‘  In  this  way  it  is,  that  we  form  diftinft  notions  even  oftbc 
cf fenfe;  but  this  analylis  and  corapofition,  by  habit,  becomes  ih. 
(faiy,  and  is  performed  fo  readily,  that  we  are  apt  to  overlook 
and  to  impute  the  diftinft  notion  we  have  formed  of  the  object  to^thc. 
ijtnfef  alpne ;  and  this  we  are  the  ipore  prone  to  do,  becaufe,  when 
once  we  have  diftinguiflied«  the  fen  Able  qualities  of  the  object  from 
pue  another,  the,  fenfe  gives  telHinony  to  each  of  them*  i 

*  You  perceive,  for  inftance,  an  objeft  white,  round,  and  a  foot 
in  diameter  :  I  grant  that  you  perceive  all  thefe  attributes  of  the 

fhy  fenfe :  but  if  you  had  ppt  been  able  to  diAinguiAi  the 
colour  from  the  figure,-  and  both  from  the  magnitude,  your  fenfea 
would  only  have  given  you  one  copiplcx  and  confufed  notion  of  .al) 
thefe  mingled  together. 

*  ‘  A  man  who*  is  able  to  fay  with  underfianding,  or  to  determine 
in  his  own  mind,  that  this  object  is  w'hite,  mufl  have  diilinguifiicd 
whitenefs  from  otdier  attributes.  If  he  has  not  made  this  diAin^liany 
he  does  not  underftand  what  he  fays. 

*  Suppofe  .a  cube  of  brafs  to  be  prefented  at  the  fame  tpne  to  4 

child  oif  a  year  old  and  to  a  man.  The  regularity  of  the  figure  will 
^trad  the  attention  pf  both.  Both  have  the  fenfes  of  fight  and  of 
touch  in  equal  perfeftion  ;  and  therefore,  if  any  thing  be  difeover^ 
ia  this  objeft  by  the  man,  which  caniiot  be  difeovered  by  the  child, 
it  mull  be  owing,  not  to  the  fenfes,  but  to  fome  other  faculty  whi^b,^ 
the.  child  has  not  yet  attained.  ^  ^  ^  ♦  i ■  > !  ^ 

*  Firft,  then,  the  man  can  eafily  diftinguiflx  the  body  from  the 
furface  which  terminates  fr ;  «this  the  child  cannot  do*  S^ondly;  the 
num  can  perceive,  that  this  furface  is  made  up  of  fix  {ila^t  of  the  iame 
figure  and  magnitude ;  the  child  cannot  difeover  this.  Thirdly, 
nan  perceives,  that, each  of  thefe  pl^aa  bos  fo^eiOnual  fides^  an4 
lour  equal  angles ;  and  th^at  the  oppofitp  fides  of  each  plane, -and  tJb9> 
oppofitc  planee  are  parallel.  ,,^0^  01 

‘  It  will  furely  be  allowed,  that  aman,tu'*Qrdinaiy  judgment ^imy 
nWerve  all'  thisiin  a  cube..^\^hkh.  ^1^9?  lan  ^bjcv^of  coRtcmpla^ 

^  "  •  .  tion. 
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toxclh{i(kf  thht'he  mny->giv>e  the  nameof^ 
tet^fmted  four  ecuial  ii^es-and  four  equal 
aigrlesj^ijaihl  the  name  df  alciibe,  to^a  iblia  tenmnated  by  (ix  equal 
ail  thisrb  nothiaj^  clia  but  analyUng  thetfigure  ot  tbe 
objffEtipfiE^nted  fo  his  foiifes  into  its  funplell  elements,  and  again 
C9^jpgundiag)t  of  thoih  elements. 

.^Y^^jthis  an^lyfii  and  cpmpafitioni  two.effcfts  are  produced. 

tM^  OQC  comj)lex  objed  which  his  fenfes  prefented, 
^ppga  one  of , the  molt  iimple  the  feuTes  can  prclent,  he  educes 
hhnple  and  diltind  ndtfons  of  right  lines,  angles, 'plain  lur» 
^  tice/lblidf^rqualify,  parallclifm  ;  notions  which  the  child  hjis  not 
ycjf  ^feeWti^i*  to  ‘attain.  Secondly,  when  he  confiders  the  cube  as 
compounded  of  thefe  elements,  put  together  in  a  certain  order,  he 
hu>tlibB,  nnd  not  before,  a  didind  and  fcientiiic  notion  of  a  cube. 
Tbtr  .child,  neither* conceives  thofe  elements, ;  not'  in  what,  order 
they  mud  he  put  together,  in  order  to  make  a  cube  ;  and  thereibre 
has  ^  accurate  notion  of  a  cube,  which  c^in  make  it  a  fubjed  of 
re^oulng#.ji|. 

.1  *.  Whcixce^I  think  we  may  conclude,  that  the  notion  which  we 
have ‘from  the  fenfes  alone,  even  of  the  fimpleif  objects  of  fenfe,  is 
indillindand  incapable  of  beiilg' either  deferibed  or  reafoned  upon, 
until  it  Is  aiialyfed  into  its  Ample  elements,  and  conlidered  as  com¬ 
pounded  W  thofe  dementi'.*  '  .  • 

Thus  our  author  in  fupport  of  his  dodrine,  is  obliged  to 
have  recourfe  to  a  diftinftion  between  our  notions  or  con¬ 
ceptions  of  objefts  :  namely,  notions  of  fenfe,  which  arc  grofs 
and  itidiftinft  •,  and  notions  diftinft  and  fcientific,  obtained 
by  the  aid  or  co-operation  of  feme  degree  of  judgment. 
Upon  which  diftinftion  we  obferve,  r 

Sixthly,  that  neither'are  our  conceptions  of  objefts  whether 
diflin^  and  fcientific,  or  grofs  and  indiftinft,  unaccompa¬ 
nied  by  belief  of  their  exiftence,  nor  our  belief  of  the  cx- 
iftence  of  objects  to  be  rcfolved  into  an'aft  of  intuitive  jud^- 
menty  infufed  and  incorporated  with  perception  or  memory. 

^  ‘For,^  in  the  firft  place,  Reid  himiclf  allows,  “  that 

the  maiV  who  perceives  an  objeft  believes  that  it  cxifts,  and 
is  what  he  diflinflly  perceives  it  to  be ;  nor  is  it  in  his  power 
to  avoid  'fuch  judgment:  and  the  like  may  be  faid  ot  me¬ 
mory,  and  of  confeioufnefs.’*  t  The  doftor  here,  with  his 
ufual  fubtlety  and  circumfpeftion,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
confiften'ey  of  his  fyftcm,  takes  care  to  have  the  word  dlftinfllj 
inferted.  But  however  unjuft,  insiccurate,  and  confufed  oip 
nbtion  bc^  of  any  object,  we  believe  that  it  cxifts,  and  is 
what  we  take  it  to  be.  If  it  is  not  what  we  take  it  to  be,  our 
belief  is  not  diminifhed.  *  -If  the  weak  and  unexperienced 
eye  of  an  infant  miftakes  one  thing  for  another,  ittbelieves 
its  etiftenedas  much  as  if  its  conception ‘of  the*  objeft  were 
Clear  and  juft.  If  wc  fuppofe  that  there  may  be  a  period  in 
«riy  infancy  when  the  ifiind  may  perceive  things  withour 
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comparing  or  alTpciating.onC' thing'' with  another!,  ^vrit^io^: 
forming  any  idea  of  one  thing  as -feparate-fropi) 
tiling,  without  referring  it  to  anv  .Jittle  dais  orlordcr  I*#--, 
things  that  its  young  fancy  nidy  have  formed;'  #e  changlA 
the  meaning  of  the  word  perceive,  in  which 'Dr;n Reid’ 
Tolvcs  fome  aftive  energy  of'the  judgm^t.' 
the  mind  or  the  brain  of  the  infant  as  merely  paf!iyd''i''’it'doe* 
not  apprehehd  or  in  any  way  adl  upon  its'  objefty  thi 
which  tlu  bbjeft  prefehted  has  upon  its,  faculties’,(“'in!th1it 
cafe,  'wholly  coincides,  and  is  to  be  referred  to  the  'clafs'  of’ 
thofe  pliylical  impulfes  which  feed  and  fan  the  dame  of  ani- 


But  it  is  probable  that  the  mind  from  its  earlleft  cxiftenoe' 
re-afts  upon  fcnliblc  objefts,  and  that  the  powers  of  fancy,  and 
mcniory/wbich  imply  aflrociations,*the  fuel  and  food  ot  Judg- 
irifeht,  are  ihftantly  developed,  the'moment  the  young  orte  ir 
able  to  open  its  eyes  to  the  light  of  the  fun,  and  inhale  the  vitaf 
air.  DiftinftiQns  arc  quickly  made,  and  an  objeft  conceived* 
to  one  tiling  rather  than  another:  a  fpccies  of  coriccptidar 
which  is  accompanied  with  a  belief  of  its  exiftence  proper^ 
tipned  to  the  ftrejigth  and  durability  of  the  conception:—^ 
But,  fays  Dr.  Reid,  aperfon  fees  a  man  fix  feet  high  ;  and 
conceives  a  man  fixty  feet  high:  he  judges  the  firft  objeffe 
to cxift,  bccaufe  he  fees  it;  the  fecond  he  does  net  judge  to 
cxift,  becaufe  he  only  conceives  it’’ — When  the  imagination 
is  roufed,  and  the  mind  interefted  by  a  poem  or  romance 
however  extravagant,  fuppofe  of  Ariofto  or  Rabelais^  the 
mind  is  carried  by  an  irrefiftible  violence,  for  a* time,  to  be¬ 
lieve  the  .exiftence  of  monfters  and  giants,  as  firmly,  as  in 
^rufing  hiftorical  compofitions  we  believe  the  exiftence  of 
Alexander  the  Great  or  Julius  Caefar.  When  we  refleft  tliat 
thewritings  of  Arioftp  and  Rabelais  are  merely  fi6\itiouS|  when 
we  arreft  and  difmifs  the  vivifying  power  of  fancy,  and  placo* 
the  ideas  of  the  poet  and  iiovelifts  in  the  light  of  fimple  ap- 
prehenfions  by  the  abftrafting  power  of  the  mind,  then  in- 
fed  we  confidcr  them  as  fiftions,  and  belief  is  banilhed,  not 
without  difficulty,,  by  .an  aft  of  judgment  continually  view¬ 
ing  the  objeft  under  the  idea  .that  it  is  fabulous:  or  rather,* 
pcrliaps,  the  mind  vibrates  between  the  fancied  objeft  con-' 
ceived  really  to  cxift,  and  the  refleftion  that  it  is  onlyacrea-; 
lure  of  the  imagination.  The  experiment  is  not  fairly  made, . 
^hen,  in  order  to  flicw  that  belief  docs  not  accompany*  the 
vivid  conception  of  an  objeft,  ypu  diftiKb  the  reveries  of  the 
^^er,  and  remind  him  that  the  book  he  perufes  is  fabu¬ 
lous,  It  is  while  he  reads,  while  he  is  carried  down  the 
feam  of  eloquence,  that  you  arc-to  judge  concerning  the 
^ngth  of  his  faith*  Thus  when  the  impulfc  of  the  wind 
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3d0<litbc»<o^'i»addi;<t'to.th&  nqiulity.ofitheiciveiv 
Jga^oncbb^(^tb&>v4&t!faiicics  aud  naii^Dihelicves  tlte  objedi 
^  the  ^Inkqofqt  ta'beiali  jiil^tnc^an;i}.ltvis  only  when  the 
to^UoWy  M4icin.>febc  fail&  aief/Drled,  land  tlie  adioi) 
-O^  the  oarsf^ppnd{ad,ahat'he  recoiled  tliat.,it  is  the  barge 
3«nly£ibatiWas  in  makaou:^  and  tliat  all  Usings  on  Ihore  arc 
,in:«ilatiip£»eftvniij.D  vvy  3<,ili  i:ii  ,  .  i.  -a.  /ur 

queftidn-coacemiug  the  behcC  that  accompanies 
:p&ckp]bniii^  niemoEy,  andrmefC' imagination^  we  may  tranU'er 
.slid  hppliyithe^realbahig  we  .empitwed  concerning  the  origin 
•  ibnti  i<ka»  )ofi  fpaca  i  and  time.  W  e  carry;  our  ideas  of  ex< 

toafion  hlong.with  us. while  repeating  thefe^  'and  no  btherj, 

feem  to  luring  forward  ;into  an  uniathomabie 
ra»l  utHenutits.  '  In  like  manner,,  ia taking- a^  com. 
naiadve.sriew  of  the  .  power  of  memory  .and  imagination  re. 
^^fanghelicfi  we  carry.  aloi^  with  us  the  recolleftion  that 
<whaf  wfe  mmember  is  real,  but  that,  wliat  we  &ncy  is  fabo- 
.ioussi  Thas.before  we  Judge  of  imagination^  we  aaoally  de> 
t&Boy  Jtnq  And  therefore  Dr.  Reid,  inftead  of  faying,  ;**  the 
.K^pdifthc  !inan  hxty  feet  high)  he  does  not  judge  to  exift,” 
ought  to.ha.ve  faidt  thefecond  he  judges  nbtto  exih;”  t'. 
t  jAgain,'.  this  matter  of  judging  of  imagination,  not  as  it 
<pufts,»butas)  it  is  made  an  objeft  of  aburadion  and  reflec. 
tian*'  isa  kin  to'the  reafouings  of  philofophers.  conurniiig 
delahve  feeling  of  liberty.  W c  fancy  that  we  have  power 
over  our  aflions  when  we  Uiink  calmly  on  any  choke but, 
under  the’ influence,  of  palhon,  or  of  any  moti ve '.that  deter- 
miaesiand^compelt  us.  to  aftion,  ..we  axe  neceftary.  agents  in 
the  flriftcft  fenfi:  of  the.,  word.  ;  .,'*...4.  - , 

r  The  mighty  power  of  the  imagination  is  a  fubjefl  that 
^  remains,  though  not.entire,  yet  not  exhaufied  by  pbilo- 
fophicair  refearch.  >.lc  is  the  lively  and <  vigorous^ bold  that 
tho  wounded  and  feniible'  heart  takes  of  dear  departed  friends— 
perhaps,  that  is  the  fouiKiatiou  of  tlie  univerfal  belief  of  the 
uomovtality  afthefoul«>  But  to'retuTu  .to  Dr,  Reid. 

.0  Wo' affirmed  that  ouf  belief  of,  the  exigence  of  .objeAs  h 
not  to  be  refblred  <inCo  an  afb- of  intuitive,  judgment  infuinl 
and  ioborporated  uuth  perception  and  meinory.— Our  idcat 
of ’qualities,  of  modes, .  of  relations,  of  exigence  itfeif.  Dr. 
Retd  is  ;  obliged  to  confel's  are  acquired  not  by'feiife  but  by 
judgment  fome  how  I'uperaddcd  to  perception,-  and  fehfatibn. 
AbftraRion  accor.ding  to  <  him  mnft  precede  diftinSl  con¬ 
ception,  Various  qualities  and' relations .  muft  have,  been 
learned  or  formed  by  tlie  mind,,  before  any  beliefs  can  be 
gained.  ■  How  tlren  can  it  be  faid  that  in  fenfation.)  and  per- 
oepcion<the  mind  actively. judges  of.  the  exigence  of.  things  r 
C^cerning  tire  diftindion  between  clear  and  confiifcd  con¬ 
ceptions  we  have'  fpoken  already.— Dr.  Reid  when  he  at- 
•  '  ,  .  j'  /'  »  .  - . '  *  : .  tempts 
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tempts  t6  give  lan  accouatof ’^/!!/ri^:oalU 
mind:  when  be  attempts  to'anaJyae^thU  judgin^t^iiticMp^ 
fei/zf/idw  va  conftitutional  and.irkisfiftibk  pfopdnfiir^nii  4^ 
beve.  this  to  give  any  more  light  ori'^'tbrifi»b}eitt>lilni% 
MrJ  Locke  gives^  when<  he  calls  k.-aii  agftsetiient  oh 
ceffary  and  iniiparable  oonnc£U(Ma<^  'idcas^:/If"  kkaflrwc 
ib  powerfully  Knkcd  together  that  we  cannot  dm}oils^kbciii; 
h  not « the  fecret  power  of  nature  aa  plainly;  .^knbwidleed 
and  as  clearly  explained. ^  too,/  aaritjs  by (calttpi^botiff 
a  judgment  of  the  mind?  which  judgment,  aitiri^cri()i  ifitr* 
Reid’s  multiplication  of  words^  ^tnrns  ontl  to'  biMnc^ 
but  beljcf.ti  ' The  doftor  here,  really. ;trilics,^iaiid  ro^bm 
in  a  circle  moft  egregioufly.  He  iinds  fkult  wkhOMr 
Locke  for  tilking  of  a^coraparifon,  or.brinpiig  togettidr^ 
alTociating,  .and  tiniting  ideas,  for  that  is  Mt.  Lome’s  itieai|«> 
iag;  and  yet,  according  to  oui .  author’s  own .  fyftom ' 
mind  muft  be  {bored  with  various  abilraded  ideas,  befovett 
i  exercife  judgment  of  the  fimplefl  kind :  which  Is  in  fisft 
to  acknowledge,'  that  a  comparlfon  of  ideas  is  the  pro^  aM 
only  {icld  for  that  exercife.  Is  there  anyiphiloiopHyf  my 
difeovery,  in  this  new  and  ftrange  ufe  of  the  word  jud^i^nr? 
Can  the  mind  judge  but  by  weighing  evidence  in*  a  bzletnce  i 
in  other  words,  can  it  judge*  but  by  comparifon.^rYes^  ik^ 
Dr.  Reid  it- can,*  and  my  ufe  of  ’ the  word  judgmtet  is  tiOt 
Dew,  for  common  fenfe,  and  the  judgments  of  natotu,  are fcy 
Cicero  and  other  writers  accounted  iynonymoo8.i-+-We  reply 
that  this  langTOge  of  Cicero  is  popular,  not  philoibphfcal': 
and  to  the  repealed  affirmation  that  the  mind^judgesin  ^  pep- 
eeption  and  fenfation.  of.  the  reality  of  objefbsi’  we  mult  as 
often  repeat,  that  there  is  not  any  exercife  of  theljudgrncrit  or 
onderftanding,  according  to  the  fenfe,  in  which  thefe^  terms^ 
areufed  in  contradiftinftion,  as  they  ought  tO  be  pHilow 
fophtcal  writing,  to  tenns,  which  denote  other  povrcfr^ 
fealties,  properties,  and  affeftions  of  tlie-mind.^^’*  i 

To  refer  particular  objects  ‘to  general- claflfes  br^iorders^ 
predicaments  or  categories;  to  refer  particular*  operations  or 
^aomena  to  fome  eftablilbed  rule  or  known  law  of  nature, 
w  all  that  is  within  the  compafs  of  human'  ability*"^  To*  pc^' 
attrate  the  nature  of  thofe  orders,  ranks,  or  predicaments  ; 
«nd  to  explain  tl>c  rules  or  laws  of  nature  thentfelvcB,^  h  i 
talk  too  arduous. for  the  powers  of  maii.  For,  althot^'he 
ffiould  be  able  to  refer  particular  clafles,  and  particular  Ikws, 
to  dalles  and  laws  Hill  more  general,  there  is  a  point  at 
^ich  in  his  fnblime  afeent  he  muft  ^ftop.  iAnd  wdicn  he 
has  gained  that  giddy  eminence,  tlic  ’ nature  and  feflehce  of 
that  general  energy  which  beftows*exiftcnce  and^wer  on 
Mother  beings^  which  devdopes  itfcif  into  a'riKiufendjand 
^ulands  of  forms,  muft  forever  remain  xnvolvediiian 
ptuttrablc  oblcurity.  Should  we  be  able  to  refer  every  objefb, 
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uM'e^ery, appearance  of  nature  to  the  moit  general  of  all  tlie 
Ci^oneS^^^ei^(K;  toftew  acaufe  wh  thnigs  exiftv 

at  tifej  intiil  eviil  in^  fuch'and  fuch  a  p^cnlar  niode  or 
minnef';  modldVe  be  ablt  to  accoont  for  ahtltb  explain  that 
renm  which  Leibnitz  fnppofes,  ftiU  Ae  neceffitydf 

cxiften(xw6iilt(  perplex,  cbtrfbtind:,  and  ove^^tlm  ns.  AH  > 
thlt'Wjl  do  in  purfujt  of  fcicncc,  is,  to^pproach  objefts 
or' ideas  of  tirem  to  one'  another,  and  to'  mark  ‘their  agree* 
mdnt  or  difagreement  with  certain  dalles  of  rules,  or,  in  ' 
ot^r  Words,  to  mark  whetlier  one  thing  may  not  bd  'affirmed 
or  piedjcaltedof  both' or  all  pf  them.  ; 

,  Bitt  when  we  rife  to  ideas  fo  general,  that  there  js  nothing 
with  which  we*  can  alTociatr  pr  comparc-tliem  ;  for  after  all 
that  Dr,  Reid  has  faid,  we  fee  not  any  reafon  why  we  Ihould 
xejeft  the  gpod  .old  word  compare,  we  are  unable  .to  proceed 
any  fartlier;  we  recoiled:  our  own  condition,  'which,  in  the. 
juft  and  emph^ttic  language  of  the  facred  fcriptures,i  is 
that  rjif  wfrms  upon  the  earth ;  and  acknowledge  the  pre*, 
fump^ous  vanity  of  all  attempts  to  fcan^the  univerfe,  to 
giafp  and  comprehend  tire  laws  of  eternal  providence  and  '‘ 
fat^  and  to  fathom  the.'nature  of  that  myftcrious  being  wh'o>  ' 
exl^s^  undoubtedly,'  but  we  know  not  how  or 'why.-  For 
aiu^t  wfe  know  this  earth  we  inhabit  may  be  an  huge  animal-  ' 
floating  abput  .in  the  blue  expanft,  according  to  laws  efta- 
bli/hed  by  the  author  of  the  univerfe;  and  we,*moftdl  men, 
only  vtrmin  on  the  epidermis  of  this  mighty  creature.  As 
well^iight  "we  imagine  that  a  mite  inclofed  in  a  chcefe,  might 
by  aii.ibiercife  of  its-  powers  -comprehend  the  -natuft  of  its- 
habitation,  and  trace  its  formation  through- .tlic  whole  pro-  .. 
cefs  of  coagulation,  the  formation  of  milk  in  the  lafteal  vef-*  . 
lels  of  animah,  and  the  fou'rbe  and  nature  of  thofe  animals 
themfelveS  ;  as  that  by  fretting,  and  "calling  about,  and  bull-i 
ling,  and '^mixing,  and  fermenting  the'few  of igitial  ideas  we 
gathe-f  from  that  corner  of  riature  which  li«  open  to  out 
vievr,  we  fhould  be  able  to  comprehend  the  ftupendous  ftnlc- 
turc 'of  the  univerfe.'.'  ' 

But  in  this  arduous  attempt,  Mr.  Locke  proceeds  accord^ 
ing  to-  that  analogy  which  leads-  to  belief,  and  a  -degree  of  ’ 
certainty,  in  other  fubjeds,  where  more  certain  evidence  is 
not  to  be  had.  -  Dr.  Reid  is  governed  by  no  analogy.  ’  He 
ufeis  a-n'ew  language,  .and  goes  ^ite  into  a  terra  incognita.  _ 
'Although  there  are  Ibme Gategories -which' have  their  ’ 
genuine  names  in  the  language  of  all  civilized'flations,  ^ 
if  vfc  aft  Tightly  mfofmed,  there  arc  nations  of  . tribes  of® 
men  amoHg  Whom  the  predicaments  of /«^a»^,'afhd  qua¬ 
lity  i  as-<^ofed  to-aTu!  deriving  their  nature  firbiri  each  other 
arc  nofxihown.  There  may  be -oilier  iwttons,'''oi‘- we  maf 

...-jjrt::;,.- I,  conCCiV$ 
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coiKeive  tliat  ^ere  may  be  other  nations  ignorant  of  othcrf  ] 
of  what  we  call  die  ten  categories.  Now,  luppofe  that  fadi  * 
nations,  with  £0  llender  a  {lock  of  materials  mould  projeA  a 
fvftem  of  the  human  mind,  that  is  of  the  univerie,  for  the 
loind  is  the  only  mirror  in  which  we  fee,  or  knpw  any^ 
thing  at  all  of  the  nniverfe  ;  would  not  fuch  barbarians  bie* 
juilly  accounted  very  prefuniptuous  ?  We  talk  of  ten  general 
ca*  'iories,  and  of  various  arbitrary  clailes ;  and  we  know  of 
cefuin  laws  or  rules  of  nature  to  which  we  refer  a  variety  of 
prticular-  opetations.  But  other  general  categories  wilt' 
doubtlefs  make  theirappearance  in  tliat  long  lapfeoftinie  which 
th*  human  fpecies  is  dellined  to  ftourilh  on  this  earth,  either 
in  the  prefent,  or  a  more  glorious  flate ;  and  other  laws  of 
nature :  new  views  will  then  be  taken  of  the  human  mind.' 
And  thefe  views  may  in  time  give  way  to  other  views 
ariiing  from  a  more  advanced  {late  of  knowledge. 

The  clafs  or  category  to  which  we  are  naturally  prone  tO‘ 
refer  every  thing,  and  even  other  categories,  is  fpace,  place*' 
«r  extenhon.  As  the  fenfe  of  feeing  comprehends  infinitely 
more  objefls  than  any  other  fenfe,  and  as  from  that  as  well 
as  from  the  fenfe  of  touch,  we  acquire  the  idea  of  fpace  ;  fo 
we  extend  our  notions  of  colour,  vifible  form,  and  exten* 
Son  to  every  thing  that  falls  within  the  fphere  of  imagina¬ 
tion.  Htnce  it  is,  that  we  talk  of  ideas,  and  of  knowing 
objefls  by  the  intervention  of  ideas :  a  manner  of  fpeaking 
and  reafoning  more,  metaphorical  than 


ideas  we  were  to  undefftand.juft  and  exaa  pictures  of  objefls. 
But,  as  we  obferved  before  in  another  number  of  this  pub¬ 
lication,  the  philofophers  who  maintain  that  the  notices  we 
have  of  tilings  Reacquired  by  meauu  of  ideas,  only  mean  that 
our  mind  re-a£ls  in  fome  manner  on  the  obje^s  that  llrike 
on  our  perception,  memory,  or  imagination,  as  external 
objeds  a61'upon  and  are  rcfiefled  by  a  mirror,  omnt 
Smile  claudicat.  ,  The  ideal  philofophers  do. not  mean  to 
iffirm  literally  that  the  brain  is  a  looking-glafs ;  nor  do  we 
thmk  that  they  are  in  any  error  when  they  endeavour  to  ex- 
ptefs  their  meaning  in  an  analogical  manner,  fince  they  can- 
Qot  do  it  in  any  o^er.  But  what  we  obferve,  is,  that  this 
*^t(gory  of  fpace  or  extenliofi  feems  to  pervade  and  fwallow 
op  all  tlie  reft;  and  is  a  proof,  among  many  others,  of  a  dif- 
P^tioh  in  human  nature  to  extend  me  ideas,  (for  we  know 
not  fb  good  a  word)  which  are  moil  ftimiliar  to  them  and 
P'oft  moil  on  their  minds,  over  the  whole  of  nRure,  and 
tvery  objelil  of,^  thought  and  reafoning-  We  beftow  .exten- 
^  on  fpace  we  1^  an  event  happena/e  time wAclotlie 
T^exteaiioaf  number,,  qp^ity,  Rad  ev»y  other  category, 
is  not  fo  general  a  word  in 'any  improved  language  as 
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the  woi^./V.  8FACE  thre^  its-broad  mantle ’oFer  all  nature 
®nd*?ttff4feftccs  an  otir  ^cbnclufions  in  all  ftiWcftioif  arga’ 
i^cntation.  '  "  ^  ^ 

♦Ola?  nu  Jlii  M  t  ,  ?t7r  .U  ^  --^iojiruvr  ]' 

Art*  ill*  tlriticql  l^qysonfome  of  "the 'Poef^q^f^fe*w 

Poets:  By  John  S^tt,  Eftjiiire.  With  Uh  Accotmt  of^  the  Lfe 
and  Writing^  of  the  Author^  j  by  Mr.  Hoolc.  ^  8voi^  c!^  id.  bds. 
.. Phillips,- 1 785.  ‘  *  ..  .rnui^  i 

volume  which  is  now  fubmitted  tp.thie  infpedljon.of 
vilth?  public,  affords  u$  an  opportu,uity  of.;e)^iblting,an 
example,  which,  for  ourfelves,  we  think  extremely .vvortliy  of 
the  attention.  boUi  of. the  pliilofopher,  who  is  ..defirous  of 
tracing  human  nature  through  all  her  labyrinths,  and  of  the 
man  of  literature,  who  is  intcrefted  in  inquiring  into. the  va¬ 
rious  modes  by  which  fomething  like  poetical  eminence  is 
frequently  obtained.  Mr.'  Scott  is  a  writer, "who  has  been 
»plauded  by  Young,  courted  by  Beattie,  and  admired  by 
DoAor  Samuel  Johnfon.  ^  ..Since  his  name  has  not-  obtained 
the  height  of  celebri^,  in  fpeculating  oh  the  forVune  of  this 
man  we  will  firft  prefent  our  readers  with  fpinc  fpeciniens  of 
his.  works,  and,  if  we  Ihould  be  led  to  conclude  that  they 
are  totally  deftitute  of  merit,'  we  wiU  then  feek  'in  fome 
other  quarter  for  the  fource  of  his  literary  honours.,.. 

A  palfage  in  one  of  his  poems,  the  fubjeft  of  which  is 
his  own  garden  at  Ware,  may  deferve  the  readers  atention. 
*  Forme,  my  grove*  not  oft  my  fteps  invite,  ’ 

A*dfdrltfs  apt  they  fail  t* offend  my/ghtt  i 

In  vain  the  fenna  waves  Its  glqlTy  gold-: 

In  vain  the  ciffui  fpott^  flowers  unfold ;  '  .  .  ■,  » 

In  vain  th’  acCScit's  fnowy  bloom  depends ;  '  ' '  t 

In  vain  the  fumach's  fcarlet  fpike  afeends;  <  ‘ 

*lh  vain  the  woodbines  fpicy  tufts  diftlofe,  ;.  !  .  •  i 
And  green ilopei  redden  with  the  fhcdd'mg  rofe;  • 

■\>J  •  fhefe  neat  ff  arm  hawthorns  uftleft  verdant  houuei, 
shf '  ...  .This  long  ftrait  walk,  that  pool's  unmeaning  .round, 

■  ;<  The  fhort  curv'd  paths,  that  twift  beneath . the  trees, 

.  DiCgulfthceye,  and  wwie !, 

Indeed  Mr;  Scott,  ashfc  fpcnt  'almbft '.his  whole  life  In  the 
country,  and’  was  inccflantly  cqnvcrfant  witlr,, rural  fceiic;, 
feems  to  have  been  p^uligrly  formed -for  deferij^iye  poetry ; 
«nd  he  gave  full  fcope  to  his.^nius.m.ra  »Amaeb*»3 

l^logucs*  Accept. tire  following  fpccimcnl*  I’..  ‘  / 

^  ^  OW  oaken tQu^Vfa|>Hiig^' there’ adorn,  i  ^ 

^  ' V  There* hedge-rbw  jhe  knotty  thorn 

^"^I2^rr for  dlfien^nt  irfothefe  :  v 

A«id  fbrm-riictravdfcr?f  <hiff,r.thc  | 

^  -  Where  yon  brown  hazeU  pendent  catkins  J 
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or  o^igW  <wwt4fftfprfa4,  j  .sj'.  hiow  aril 
.r  There  >■«:*;  Whire  ^^cr/aioUv  ^pg 

=  Bid  here  deep  green  fiems  be  hern, 

Anil  yellow  veU  th  cucloiMre  ajorn. 
jlr.  Scott  is  particiiUriy  Jiapp^.  fn  what  is  ufuallv  edied  the 
chorus  or^burtheni  of.his  lyrical  performances.  6F 

ode  entitled  X4c  prumi  chorus  is  as, follows; 

\  .  I  hate  that  lir urns  difeordant  found  *  . 

Paniding  round,  and  round,  and  roiind#  ^  i 
Another  ode  on  poetical  crlthufiafm  Has  riinch  beiul^  m 
ihe  fame  ftylc.^*  Wc'will  extraft  two^ftanisas,  and  mnft  Icatfi 
it’ to  the  fcaci^rs  iitiagiriafion  to  conceive  to  hlinfelfihoW 
niuch  rtldre  ftnking  the  burthen  would’  appear^  if  repeated 
tvrcijty  times  oftericr  than  our  limits  will  permit^* 

*-  The  nit ufe! 'Whatever  the  mule  infptrei^*  -r*,  i 

■  My  foul  ,thc  tuneful’ ftrain  admires:  {o  /  zf^i 

ThepoePs  birth  I  afkhot  where,  •  L  ':::  :i;r  -T 

•  His  place,  bis  ivamc,  they’re  not  my  cjirej'*’f  ' 

(  ,  Nor  Greece  nor  Rome  delights  me  mora  -  ^  f  [  hrjt,i  b 
;  .  Than  Tkgus^  bank,  of  Thameses  ftiorc ;  »  /  r  .  '  p  JA 

From  fiWcr  AvonU  flowery  fide  *  '  ^  -’V 

Tbo’  Shakefpeare’s  numbers  fwcet^y  glklep 
As  AVefet^  front  Morveh’s  defert  hllU,  .  ,  /  ^  ^ 

hfy  ear  the  voiefe  ofOlEan  fills*  s:  'o>/  ? 


—  1  ncrc  tnc  wing  a  oreexe  tnc  Uffea  /<*//?  oervaacs  ;  ' 
Andjthe  boldnefs  and  limplicity  that  charaperizei  his  meta. 

<6f  bolus’s 

th^n notes\hat  ‘organs  breathe  /? '  , 

-nu  oir^fliiiclfol  cAotsl'  w/v«  thty  Jitf  BE<iUEATH.”  '  ’  •  *  ’ 


ij,‘tfpt  paj^  (o  m  A.coipplimentrto  any;  of  our  readers, 
2i  y  Ifup^ie  that  they^.hayc  not'dcnved  from,tIjc  cxtra^ 
lift  have  felefted  au  ^opinion  perfcAly  fajtis&Ldtory .  of  IVir. 
Scott’s  abilities. {,^Howevei;eKcellent  therefore  bis.  poetry  may 
be,  it  cannot  be  denied,  .that  fome  felicity  of  event  contri* 
biited  toibis, 'great  and  diftinguilhed  .reputation.  Who  in* 
deed  will  not  envy  him,  '  when  they  learn  that  h®  received  the' 
firft  -rodiitientsofhis  pbencal  education  from 'a- journeyman 
briddayef  ?'And.  who  will  not  detraft  fomcthing  from  his 
rtpUtetioh'for  onginaKty-  when  they  perceive  every  jine 
tliatubc^i^dte  fmelling  of  the  brickkiln,  and  poflclfing  at 
once."  &e  pohfhed  .furface  and  the  rehned  elegance  of  tlut 
vi^t^fuL  poautda^ttfe?  Mr.  Scott,  like  the  great  fether  of  epic 
poetry,'.,  has  contrived  to  celebrate  moft  of  the  remarkable 
circumllances  of  his  life,  in  the  produftions  of  his  mufe, 
and'  aceotdnigly.'his  '  tinmercenary  preceptor  comes  in  for 
hie  fhare  of  commemoration.  -  .  .  ’ 

’  T*’.  !  Too  much  in  mahV-'iiuperfcft  Hate,  ’  '  •  ;  • 

'’i  >oin  ^i(^](e  produces Hifeleft  pain  t 
‘V  •' Methioks’ on’ fricadflups  frequent  fate, 'j 

'  '•-‘  ■'■1  hear' my  Frogley’s  voice  complain.  *  '  •  ‘  ' 


td  is  celebnited  ^  her' death  in  melodious  ftrains. 

Her  hand  (he gavci'  and, with  it  gave  aheait,  .  ... 

.  Bv  IbVjC'j^'ii^d,  .with  GRAT1T.PDE  imprelUj.  ,  , 
Srff^=»b  Troi^ey  no  doubt  ^ried  oh  ^e  prelejSiions  of  her,,, 
pafirat,  and  thus j  Mr.,  S^tt  attached  to  thci  utcobii ; poetical- 
peifedion.,  J^ut  it  yns  now  .time  that  jhe  Ihoold  be  uOiered 
to .  the  literary  .world,  and  accordingly  he  waa  about  this 
time  introduced  to  Dr.  Tohitfon  by  the  amiat^e  tranllator  of 
Taflb.  j  |Pr*  ^^ttic’s'friimd(hip.,^he  appears  to  have  obtained 
by  this  'mcKmralHe  circumdance,  that  V  in  one  and  the  lame 
**.  year  he  pub.lilhed  the  .moft  ^egant  poems-^  anda  digeft  of 
**  .the  Jaws  r^ating  to  higlway$.i’!,.i.He  was  mow  the  com*  i 
panioh  of  a  HaWkelivorth  and  a  Sir  William  Joiies,  of  Mrs* 
Mejneagm  imd;  George  Lord  *‘^Lyttelton,.  and*  took\his  feat^ 
upon  tWe  bench  of  geniufes  that- have  illuftrated  tbeAo^ftan 
a^  of’GthVgc'the^Third,*’'-  *  *  ... 

•  *  '  •  Having 
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fh^ttrircutjiurfncc  is.Tio  proof  of  iniitatioo  ipjG^)r;^^t^t^poc«  un« 
douBtedlj  traj^sferit'difTimcdiateiy  frin^  ^  m 

eomit^on;  $hakerpc!ire  hat  madd  the  nv>ft  of  his^fdefcriM^n  (  m* 
deW,* far  toa  nitich,'  cohfidcring  thc'd^cafioa :  n^i 

u.  ;  ■  ■  .-^To  bUA  Hecate^f  luHh^otty^-  LoBolol  av£rf 

5:  '  The  fliard-borh  beetle  with  bii-drowfey  {? 

Hath  ru her  nia ht*8  vawtxine  ocal,-f~~»  -  ‘jo  ronnf»:>  If  i^rf 


The  fliard-borh  beetle  with  bit*  drowfey  humi 


Hath  rung  night's  yawhing  pcal.-f~~»  /  jonnf»:>  It  i^n 
Macbeatb^'  whO;had£Comniitted  one  murdetr  inperfon^rwhoifileniikl 
edtp  fcoininu  another  by  proxyi  and  was  about  to  aieqtio*mt(  Kaa  1irifd> 


;  i  to  jecoiiect  that  luch  DeeUe  tx^d  its  piape.  ot .  twvuy^ 
under  a  tile  lhard.f  Thc.iaiagihatjQn  mUft.  bejhdfed 
could  ^produce  this  ill  placed  exuberance  of  imagciy..  The  Poct^ 
when  coxnpofing  this  pallage,  mull  have  had  V 
mo^Jdeas  of  Hecate,  a  heathen  goddefs,  of  a  beetle,  of  night,  Hof  a' 
p^l  c^. bells,  and  of  that  aftion  of  tlie  snurdcs^  comtwottly  called  a  1 

nrf»Ti^  «»«i  afer  M  *  '  ■  '  .  *  '  .  ^  K«i  *  f^T  ^ 


gape  oryawn.  .  .  - ^ 

*  Dr.  HilU  in  .  his  Natural  Hiftoiy  of  Animals,'  has  objoQtid'tor 
Ihc  caufc  affigned  by  Gray,  for  the  hollowing  of  the  owho  tbe^  tpiisa; 
of  that  bird,  he  chinks,  is  oof  the  vfdce  of  complain t»  ^boit  rather  of 
joy  Or  exultation.  Perhaps  wx  are  not  Aifficiently  ac^v&in tod  ^  with 
the  (economy  of  no&umal  fowls,'*  to  decuk  poiitively  wtfat’is  .the 
real  occaiion  of  their  clamour,  i  That  ie  isy^r^uced  by.fnolefiation, 
we  have;  j;io  reafon-  pg^  believe^  bccaujjb  thej^  arc  (eldptn  |iio^^l(^4^ff^|4 ' 
often. clangorous  ;  ihat  :it  is  produced  by  ploafure^  ytfr^i^vC/f^Ob^^r^ 
tdnty,  nor  arc.  we  more  certain  th^  it  j|rpccc^  frpmJhu^§^, 
have  Ijoticcd^tp  be  oiprcrvc^ifcr^ijn  tjic 
vearj,  ih  f6me  feafon^  of  .the  ycar^^  than  in  others/  Drdriqg  thf 

preeding  rime*,  when  the  feathered^  face  m  general  ^aref  ifcoft  noify^ 
it  is  remarkable  that 'this  genus  is  uncommtjnly  filent  ^  tVdfOf*  t^fe 
tnimals  often  feem  to  anfwer  each  otbeP^  voices  ;  and*  d  ’ 

has-^Hnetimes  feemed  to  chufe  a  fituation,  wliereitvitt  dwnjri^ce  * 
pighti  be  returned  by  an  echo.  The  paflkge  in  queftion,  bbwever. 


^  jrf'btietie  points  out  the  not  thej^er/es  bf  ln^ 

iiitetfdetf  is'^he'  hfgfe  black  oftei  *lb'd)femon  in 
UiW  mild  ■  wtttry ‘  ‘evenings,  as  cifteti  to‘fly.  wJth*^ ‘cimfidferv  ' 
iMc  fi^ec>^agamft  tbfe  faces  of  perfotts  ^Walking  abrioadL^  Thlo'^ns 
bten  confounded  with  a  fummer  bedtlOy  'viz/  t&v^ommon  tree  oodc- 

chafer, lo  .  lire  .h:;**  b' I  r/i^*  ] 

^h^efpeiitet  was^remaricably.fohd  pf  defcriplivie  mmitcneifet^ 

\s  ^any  bthfr. 

lUnccs  of  the  uirtie  kind,  introdiiccct  with  more  cirkfepi^rfet^ 


^1^  Captst/G^  H«pe, 

ikf  1  ^  %ugJ» .  ^  W  a%•^  f .  wyng  CiUfe^iia  « 

.HtHtfiKJKfors  we  cwnnpt^fen  a  nj>ht  one.  fw  perfphs  perhaos  wiU 


,  few,  4>erfon»  perhaps  will 

'  ‘^cott  has  de{cei>ded  ;to  the^'wliuitcnefs  qf  na¬ 

tural  .hiftorjr,  wc  wpu!^  with  all  diffidence' fnggeft  *  whether 
t^iflor.  have  ;fceen‘inilled  m  the  cjrcumftance  of  the 
thj  two' owls,  'ai^d  the  owj  and  its  echo,  by 
.  tte,  p^cinblancc'  of  his  own  poetry  to  the  notif  'of  that  melo- 
^fflcb^^ftiJhal.rr-Tlierc  is  nothing  in. which  oqr  critic  more 
“dfeljjhts^^than  in  enieudation#  and  new  arrangements  of  the 
5©betfy  he'examiue$. '  Thui'thc  fianza  of  Gray, 

-  :  ‘0ft  did  the  harv^fl  'tp  their  lick te  yield,' 

Their  furrow  oft  the  ftubborn  glebe  has  broke  }  • 
^Mbw  jicund  did  they  drive their  teaih  a-field  I  <1  .  >  * 
iA'itf  s  ;  IhiHow'  bawM  the  woods  beneaeh  their  fiurdy  ftrcdte  f- 
‘e|itraiifl>oftnlii>thd  following  manner ■ ‘•'.liii 
s-'isno"?  jocund'  did  they  drive  their  team  a-field,  •  ' !  •  >  * 
•tf!,*  .TT’ote'  Tljetr  fttrrow  oft  the  ftubborn  glebe  had  br6k«  n  •  . ' 
•ni  C2  b-'iSow  did  the  barvell  to  thrir  fickle  yield  ! 
b  'S  ,n;c,;  How  bowed' the  woqda  beneath  their  ftnrdy  ftrokef 
After  4  little  tnpdeft  ewultation’howeypr,.  jn  the  happinefs'of 
,  ^ jit^rpvtment/  Mr.'  Scott  at  'ijmgth'defccnds  horn  hit 
ittnlneiice,’  and  allows  that  it  piay.  be  quellioncd, 
fw;lapa^t^ry,,«,^^ew,‘’’ /has.  not  more  pathos  when 
s^plicato  the  menti  hilarity /pf  , the  ca^r,  than  wHcn  apt 
corporyare^^^^  or  agility, .'pf, the  , te^r.*’. 

Such  are  the  ccitkifms  of  our  author:,  we  are  not  .vain 
,  l^pugh^  ipiagineil  that  by  any.  Ipecimens  we  could  felcdi 
!  we-etnj^'Wauage  ’the.fvwracioufnefs  of  our  .reader,  or  detain 
'.hiHdiditom  tlie'pcffbrmance  wo' have' thus  fqggefied  to  his  st- 
ftwift  kt  httn  fly;  he  wiil  not  And  dpafTage  through- 
^Ipyhe'ydible  volum'e'inftribr  to'the  ad'fijirable  ones  we  have 
Aitii  fu'teljf  that  tnto  is  a  'Ikilful  epicure,  who  for 
five  Ihillines  aad  thrcerpericc  purchafes  a  mine  of  entertain: 

n^v^''  ^  .fo^cptpprcjiend, 

,lie..willcptt^mly  tieyef  exhayft^^  . ‘  . . 


hkr.  III.  rhyage  to  tf)t  Qape  of  Goff  tbirards  the  Antar^ 
”  toit  ftrr  A¥iTrtdT-t[iit  drWijr  rarer  the 

-  CiiintTy  of  the  Hotfwtots/URtl  '<V<>i^:fti€.Ve»r  i77aj 

AAdrtvi  Spafnwany  M« D.  of  Phylic^  at 

Fellow  of  the' RoyM ‘Academy  of  Sdeneef  inSwrCii^ni 
*  «nd  Infpefl^r  of  it«  CabhKt  Of'Natufeillfal^rvi^  Tranflatcd  from 

tteSwediihOrigfinah  With  IMateai  |  Toh|.  4tip  |  f 6d;  RoWnf^! 


,  TTViC-  Spar, rinan  .is;  undoubtedly , a  man  .of  education  and 
kwriingi.and  is  pbflelfcd,  at  the  fame  tiine,  with  no 
comnanceaiifiorthe  propagationnf  feience-  ".His  pa^ion  for 
V  ‘  '  •  r  .  difeovery 


Vdyegt  h  tie  OtPe-  of  ih^, 


pcs  of  every  ,.,  >•  _  j  v  tv  .vioit.i.  itToj 

It  IS  not  as  an  hiuonan  that  ;l^r^  ^airman 

''diftinguifli  himlelf.  He  appears  to  more  advwtage^fiulhe 
Vharaaers  of  phyficiah,  riataralift,  and  philofopher^  '' Jli?  Vt- 
deed  delircs  bis  reader  not  to 'expeft  from  biip  a  fnU  and 
.complete  hiftory.of  theCapeof  G'oojl  Hope,,  but  meftly 
relations  coilcetnihg  every  thing  rcmark^le,  as  He  h^dh^jp 
able  to  collet;  an^  to  obferve  with  refpefll  fo  tlijis  part  of 
the  world.  ,  ,,  ;  _  .  •  •  ' 

He  has  a  talent  for  defeription.  His  landfcapcs  are  pic« 
tureique.  Be  is  a  curious  and  dtfeerning  botanift  ;  ana  he 
pourtrays  animals  with>  a  minute  and  happy  precthon.  He 
unfolds  many,  new  particulars  in  nature ;  and  he  correffcs 
many  miftakes  and  mifreprefentations' Which  deform  the 
writings  of  celebrated  WntbotS.  Nor  has  he'hi^Wfted  to  in¬ 
quire  |intq  the  civil  inllitutions,'  ^thO' rhf^  dSebnOitty,  ind 
'the'maiihcril^ofthe  Hotfehtots. .  .  •  '  i 

'  To'  exhibit  an  aiialyfis  of  a  Work  fo  various  in  Its  mltufC  as 
tlifc'  prefe'nt,  would  very  much  exceed  the  bounds  we  pfe- 
(bibe  to  burfclves'.  But  (t  is  proper  that  we  lay  foihe  ipecl- 
picqs  of  it  before  oar  readers. 

Dr.  Sparrman  gives  the  following  account  of  the  Hot 

tentots.  '  _  '  '  \  ‘  ' 

’  *  With'  regard  to  their  perfons,  they  are  as  tall  as  dioff  Eiifdpeliis  ; 
jnid  as  for  theit  being  in  general  more  {lender,  this  proceeds’  frohi 
(heir  being  itiore  fiimd  and  cortaHed  in  their  foddi  mid  hketHfe 
from  their  not  ufing  themfclvesto  hard  labour.  Bat  that  they  hate 
hnall  hands  and  feet  compWed  with  the  other  parts  of  thetC  bcafies, 
has  been  remarked  .bv  no  ohe  before,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  looked 
upon  as  a.cbaracteriuic  mark  of  this  nation,  , 

*  The  root  of  the  nofc  is  moftly  very  low,  by  which,  means  thd 
diiiance  of  the  eyes  from  each  other  is  greater  than  in  Europeans, 
In  like  manner,  .the  tip  of  the  nofc  is  pretty  flat.  The  irh  k  fcarcOy 
ever  of  a  light  cedoor,  -  bat  has  generaBy  a  dark  brown  eaft,  foitie* 
times  approaching  to  black.  ,  . 

.  *  Their  fiun  is  of  a  yellowlfh  browq  hne,  whi^  fbmethitig  re* 
ftmbles  that  of  an  European  who  hat  the  jaundice  in  a  high  der 
gree ;  at  the  £une:tuae,  however,-  this  colour  is  not  in  she  leaft  ob» 
I'ervable  in  the  whites  ^  the  eyes,  One  does  not  find  fuch-  thick 
lips  among  the  Hottentots  at  among  .their  neighbours  the  Negroes, 
the  Cadres,  and  the  Mozambiquet.  In  fine,  their  mouths  are  of  a 
iniddling  fize,  and  almoft  ahvayt  fumifhed  with  a  fet  tn  the  fihefi 
tWth  that  can  be  feen  ;  aqd  takefi  tog^her  with  thh  neft  of  (hfnr 
ftafares,  as  welt  as  their  fhape,  carriage^  and  eveiy'  motion; "in 
’  fiioit,  their  tout  tufimhk  indicates’ healtb  and  delight^  v  « laeft  an 
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it  the  natural,  haribnels'ot  it  did 

'  4^  ^1%%^.  %  *■*  ««  «  ^ 


ODidllPW^  ibnt  afwnft  ih^c.wooUy .than  thatof  the 

sit^rlMi.  tntfrinioibccorefpodtrttbcre  '  fbould^i  by  ;gremr  .ch^ce^  be 
ofa^vod  finyoirnfiei  bfaibeardif  (H^tof  bairJn  aitf  other  parts  at  the 
ure  fcen  on  the  Europe^tf  they  arsy  however,  very 
iiifliiitly  eeoenilly  of  the  £imeikmd  as  that  on  the  head.  £  *  .. 
v/o!l:llotmthiutidmg  the  refpedt  I  bear  to  the  more  delicate  part  of 
ray  readers^  the  notoriety  of  the  fadl  prevents  me  from  paffingjovcr 
In  tbiar  plnoe  thofe  parts  of  thcibody,  which  our  more  fcrnpulous 
but  kfa  natural  manners  ibrbkime  tade&ribe,  any. other  ways  than 
bytthe  aisam  of  circumlocution,^  Latin  terra's, lor  mother  uncouth, 
ntd^Do  readers,  imiateiligi Me*  denominations  and  enrpedients. 
Butjthr^fe  aifho  afFcdLthis  kind  of  *  refcrve  muft  pardon  hne,  if  I  can* 
not  wrap  up  matters  with  the  nicety  their  modefty  requires)  as  my 
dotj^voWigea  fne  eo  Qiow  how  much  the  w^rld  has  been  Wiled,  and 
ibciliottentot. nation  been  mifreprefent^  !(inarmuch}a3  the  Hotttn^ 
Ibt  wonien  have  been  defcii^d,*  and  believed  to  be,  m  reipeft  to 
iJbwTexual  parts,  inon (lei's  by  nature  ;  and  that  the  men  were  niade 
^ueh  by  a  barbarous  cullora,.  Jt  has  bcen»th6ught,  for  example, 
that  thele  latter  were,  at  the  age  of  ten  years,  by  ^  kind  of  cailra- 
tion,  deprived  of  one  of  thole"  organs,,  which'  nature  gives  to  every 
male,'  as  being  abfolutcly  necefl'ary  for  the  propagation  of  his  fpc* 
cies.j  and  that  the  former,  or  the  women,  have  before  their  privy 
parts  a' natural  veil  or  covering,  a  circumftancc  unheard  oi  in  the 
females  .of  any  other  part  of  the  globe.  .  ? 

,j  Deferring  to  a  farther  opportunity  the  arguments  which  are  de- 
j^dble  from  the  ablurdity.  ot  the  thing  itfelf,  and  the  little  depend- 
tnee  to  be  had  on  the  telHmony  of  the  rclater,  I  (hall  onlyjn  this 
place  pitfent  the  reader  with  what.  1  am  in  a  condition  to  relate  with 
abfolute  certainty,  being  the  refult  of  the  enquiries,  which*  out 
.ipfia  dtie  r^rd  to  truths  and  in  refpe£t  to  the  importance  of  the  fub^ 
yfty  1  thought  myfelf  obliged  to  maka»  • 

ftls*  The  men  arc  at  prefent  by  -no  means  monorchides,  though, 
perhaps,  jthg  time  has  been  when  they  were  fo;  fome  other  time, 
i^evefy  I  fliall  make  a  (Irifter  enquiry  into  the  matter,  and  thus 
givjC  i^y  readers  an  opportunity  of  judging  for  thcmfclvcs.  " 

‘  The  women  have  no  parts  uncommon  to  the  reft  of  their  fex ; 
but  tbe  <ii/orgs  and  particularly  of  thofe  who  arc  paft  their 

I  are  in  general  pretty  much,  elongated !  a  peenKarity  which 
i^doubtedly  has  got* footing  in,  this  nation,  in’confequence  oft.the 
l^axatipn  neceiTarily  produced  by  the  method  they,  have  of  be* 
fmesttiag  their  bodies,  their  ilqtbfttlncfs,  and  the  warmth  of  the 

K V  *'  f  •;  r-^  '  ' 

^  In  order  to  fini(h  the  puSlurc  I  have  here  given  of  the  Hottentots, 
yhq^^iHSXt -jthinig  Lhavc  to  deferibe  is  their  drefs^  andjmethod  of 
painting  This  latter,  f  ( if' painting  it\mayi  be  called) 

cMi^l  in  be(mcafM^  iheif  bodies  all  over  mol  copionfly  with  fat; 
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tb  itowrtrtii  fthiii 

excepting  th.'it  when,  iix  gfeciiW^g 
hxDd&^iV)d'e  tbsTtikaiiidv.with^ 

very!  oallljMi^ch  oaw^-dung^  att  t&^feitpe  'ciiae'itibbi^^ttw  a^tn 
intottheibai^ain  \ip  ^  the  &otildbra|Witb^this^Mfiiiie<to5  (i^elihfQA 
the  duit'ind  other  iikhr '  together  tvtthftb^itfootyioiatnidnt  *Aiut‘tke 
fteeat  of  their  bodies^  inult  neceilarilji^Attotwhhkatiding^tk 
auailyiwearicig  ofF,i^ia  4bnieKinealhre  actoreto  the  ifem^ntroikiibUM 
not  a  little  to  conceal  the  naturab:hue  of  tbe<lattev^<idt^t^i&bt 
time  to  change  it  from  a  bl  ight  umbec^browu  to  a  bfOWOifll^llow 
colour  obfcn red  *witb  hlth  art^  naitineftj  J  i*  :>ili  fciobiiai  vm 

^.•(^i<What  haa  enabled 'me  to  determine  ^tbe  ^  natu  rat  compl^iMitl  of 
the  Hotcentou*  to  i>e  of  an  Olllber^yellow  colour^iufiira  tner^  Ohk 
Scrupulous  nicety  of  foiiic  few<  farmers  wives,'  who  ma'de^oiie  wtwi 
of  their  Hottentot  girls .fcower  their  ikins,-  thatitheyi  might  <aiptba 
too  filthy  toilook  after  their  children^  or  to  do  ,ahy  <oiher  httfioeft 
that  ^required  cicanlinefs*  •  *  -  i  •  ‘  ’  t:Kfn  q.  qciw  3oa 

i>nt.  It  is  afTerted  by  many  of  the  colonifis,  that  by  this  fedWertog 


andrvraihkig  >th6  Hottentots  lookaare^not  'at  all  improved;: C>^he^ 
(eem  to  thinks  th^t  their  natural  yellow*brown  hue' was  rvthe  fuu 
gsdifagrecablc  as  that  which  is  produced  by  their  beffneutin^  tkfewir 
feWes ;  and  that  a  befmeared  Hottentot  looks  lefs  naked;  a^^it  wevi^ 
and  more  complete,  than  one  in  his  naturaUde^e>’ and) that  thelkm 
of  a  Hottentot  ungreafed  feems  to  exhibit  fome'dcfe6iin(dreft,t  like 
(hoes  that  mnt  bracking,  Whether  this  fancy  Usnolt  founded 
in  cafioni  or  in  thfc  nature  of  things,  I  (halt:  leave  to^bera  to^de^^ 
termine.  ■  •)  iv  ,  r.  Uni'j^aV 

.  ^  Beiides  the  pleafure  the  Hottentots  enjoy  in  bf^fmearing  rheit 
bodies  from  head  to  foot,  they  likcwife  per&me  tbem  with  a*  powder 
of  herbs,).with'  which  they  powder  both  their  heads^  and  tiodi^ 
rubbing  it  in' all  over*  them< when  they  :be{mcar  themrelyasCl  Thd 
odour  ^  it  is  at  the  fame  time 'rank  and  aromatic  kdreo^ki'/^u  paj^iu 
verino /pirauSf  2jid  feems  to  come  neareft  tp  that  of  the  pbppy 
cd  with  fpices.  %  The  plants  ufedjor  this  purpofe  are  vanous  ippciea 
of  the  diofpia^  called  by  the  Hottentots,  imeky^  and  cdnfickred'by 
them  as  pollefling  great  vimies  in  puripg  diforders;*  Some  oflth’elc 
fpccies  arc  A-ery.  common  round  about  the  Cape  ;  but  one  particular 
fort,  which  1  am  told  grows  about  Goud's-river^*  is  faid  to  be'fo-  va^ 
luable,  that  na  more  than  a,  thimble  full  of 'it  us  given  iirjexchange 
for  a  lamb*  ^  l  .  ji.  '  v  T 

The  Hottentots,  with  their' (kins,  drefled  \|p  with^^cafe  ind 
foot,  and  budeu -powder,,  ate  by  means!  in  a  great*  nr^ure  dei' 
fended  from  the  ixifiuence  ofutl^  air^i  and  may  in  a  redcM 

tbemielves  fuUdrefled*-  In  other  fefpe6ts,-both  hnd*  wonaen 
^  wont  to  appear  quite  undrefled'i  ' indeed,  I  may  fay  tiafked^  e!lc» 
cept  a  trifling  covering,  with  which  they  always  congeal  •  Cinrtaia 
parts  of  their  bodies.  ^  -  jli'ah  oj  iil 

*  With  tlm  men  this  covering’ confifts  of  a’ bag  or-^flAp^  made  6f 
fem;  hanging  quite  o^n,  the  hollow  part  of  which  defigned 
10  receive  thatcwiiich  with  us' modefly  vbquitevto  be-'cdnCcaied^ 


fo  confi<^  the  two' leather  ftraps',*' which  geueraHv 
mfH  th^i  hfiittOffe  of  the  chmc  the  bock  down  upon  the 

the  form‘Qf  an  ifnfceles  trlanjjle,  with 
theit-  pofeww upper  cads  tilflened  on  <he  belt  jitll  mentioned,  ami 

at  fartH^lVrhrBC^  fiifg;efs  broad,  hanginjr  ci^rclefbly 
<Th^fe  ftfapa  haae  very  little  drelBng-  beftowed  upon  them, 
tlhif‘thk!y  rtake' fomewhat  of  a  rattling  as  the  Hottentot  mm 
HAoffgV  ‘  ptbtebjy  by  fanning  him,  ferve  to  produce  an  agreeable 
Thti  A^ly  hrfd  reah  intention,  however,  nf  this  part  of 
their  dtiefs,  h  faid  to  be  to  clofe  a  certain  orifice  when  they  fit  down. 
>Tlify*lli*e  it  flft<  time  in  likc-'manrDer,  brought' forwards,  edch  on 
♦ftt'patticdkir  fide,’  fo  as  to  cover  and  clofh  otner  the  little  abort 
;  for,  ftkl-  they  td  me,  thefe  p^afts  (houMI  by  no  mtans  he 
ed' Whefl  dfitf  fits,  elpekrklly  m  r^le.  Nercrthelefs,  I  ob- 
^?rf¥etl  them  ftattethrics  nrgled  this  decent  Otiftdmr  • 

Attik^the'Htmdntotff,"  asi^  irt  all  pri^abiHty  among  the 
difperfi?d  O^er  the  whole  globe,  we  muft  acknow: 
fatf  ft*  to  be'^e  moil  mOdeft  •  for  the  femulcs'of  this 
'MlKnr^  t&¥tt  thenfielves  nlucH  more  fertrpuloufly-  tlwtn  the  men. 
They  feldom  content  thcmfclvcs  with  one  covering,  hut  almoft  al; 

Iftire  two^^afid  Very -often  thtce/  Theft  a^'  made  of  a  pre- 
yared  add  WeW-gWaftd  fldflT/  and  are  ftflened  about  their  bodies  with 


The  olitennoft  « 


*’fhdhg,  aliWoft  like‘s  the  aprons  of  our  ladies 
afWaya  rte' largeft,'  iffeafttrinrg  from  about  fik  inches  to  a  foot. over, 
Titfei  h  likewife  generally  the  fineft*  and  mefft  fhoWy,*  ahd  frequently 
Vtid^ised.  with  gtafs  beads-  ftnmg  in  difierant  figwtea,*in  a  man^ 
evetr  athon<r‘ the  unDbHftied'Hbftentots.' riae  fuperior 


Spartmail^s  Voyi^i  to'tbt  Ga^if  Gtod  Htfi. 

mud)  have  ;been  from  experience^*  that  tbe  .huntiUen  at  abt  . 
Cape  haTt  leafned .  to<  t^kc  aim  .at  the  elephantfa  iKjadb  aail^ 
brain  u  too  fmall.to  be  oaiily  hit^  and  is  iXK>reover^w0n'ikfei^ 
a  thick  and  hard  (Craniuoi*  This  likewiie  correlponda' frith  whai.ft 
prcvioufly  known  with. regard  to  this  animal  ;  but  ffoiii«1vhai  hm 
been  faid, above, « it.' is  evidenjtf  that  two. car  three  himdrcii>peo(de 
could  not  poifibly  have  any  .  trouble  in  (liooting  rate  ele|ihaa4'  (a 
iwA  which  ho^rever  is  related  by  M.  Buifon^)  unlefs  the  fire^fumi^ 
jM  well  as  the  fportfmen^  are  miferable  indc^  i  much^  lefa^rdo^il 
fcqaire  a  wholc'^my/  as  the  former  aiHbor  jfuppoi'ea  it  doea^  to  air 
ftek  a  herd  of  elephants.  In  thir  in  Africa^  is  oftcti  attemj^ted 
by  a  Angle  hurnfmah,  when*  provided  with  a  fie^  horih^  nfed  to 
huntings  ah4  wboi^  the  fame  time  finds  the  elephants  on  rtia|)hito|i 
bcferc.htm.  In 'fb' doing,  he  hardly  runs  ^y  greater  Thk-diaa 
irfaen  he  has  only  one  ofr  thefe  animals  to  attack.  In  this  cafe,  tht 
youngeft  eleph^ts  arewoht  to  fiy  firll;^but  one  or  two  of  the>pU 
ones,  >whb’baTP  the. ftrongeft  teeth,  and  gre  the*.very  identical  ;anh* 
inali  the  fpprtfmen  .wifii  to  ^ve  to  do  with,  foinetimes,  ]Mrba^ 
will  run  after  him :  ibut  as  they  are  foon  weary  anil  turn  hack  agHfh^ 
the  {portfman  t pros  u]X)n  then)  again,  and  ^always,  finds  gn>opport<ih 
oit)'  td  ihootisig  fome^  them.  When  one  ojf'  th^'e  bcafts  is  w  only 
the  hip,i  it  is  generally  fitid,  that  he  has  received  earned  of  tkh 
hantfinan,  as  he  is  rendeted  lame  by<  it^  and 'in  confisquence  oftihii 
iwy  exped  frmn  them  a  more  dangerouSi  wound  before  heccan  be 
able  to  get  oC .  The  l^ger  the  elephants  teeth  are,  aikd  the  Older*  tkt 
aaimalf  ate  dietnfelves,  the  heavier  and  lilower  lihewtfe  thi^  nm  find 
to  be,  gnd  fitid  it  more  difikult  to  efcape.  When  the  Tun  has  Ikoae 
extremely  hot,  they  have  been  generally  found  yery  Weak  , and 
wesry,  jp  fhat  fome  people  have  ventured  forth  bn  foot  ^to  ibopc 
ibem.  Some'  Hottentots  ,  who  are  trained  up  to  fhootii^,  and  often 
carried  out  by  the  farmers  for  this  purpofe,  nre  particuiarly  daring 
jathh  point  I  as  they  are  fwifter  In  rumiing,  and  at  the  fame  time^ 
not  without  teafoD,  >  fuppofe  that  they  have  a  Icfs  fitfpicfoiis  appear- 
sacs  >thaQ  the  white?. people  in  the  eyes  of  the  elephants  and  Other 
animals;  and,  on  account  of. .the  rank  odour. they  have,  (dhmewbflc 
like  that  bf  gaipe)  which  proceeds  from  their ^iktn<ioaks,  their 
groafe,  ignd  their  bucku-powder^  are  lefs  liable  to  bc.cHfcovercd  by 

ibc  feent.  V'  '*  .  .  »  y 

^  When  i  the  elephant  finds  bimielf  wounded,  he  Is  faid*  notto 
o&r  to  defend  hiinielf  fix>fn  his  enemies,  and  fometunei  not  even  to 
from  them,  but  to  (land  foil,  ^  cool  himfclf,  and/prinkle  hini- 
Uf'with  tbe  water,  which  be  now  and  then  keeps  in  rri'eijvt  in  Hie 

Epbofds.  Whenevef'be  Colnes  to  a  piece  of  water,  and  finds  hioy- 
if  warm,  he  fucks  up  feme  of  it,  in  order  to  fprinkic,  himl'elf  with 
|U  It *, already  f  well  I  known  to  natur^ditU,  diMt  the  elcphant’a 
^upts. are 'generally 'near  ^t^  rivers;  neither  are  they  ignorant  of 
m  care  and  regularity  with. which,  in  Afia,  thofe  that  are  rendered 
fame,  are  taken  to  water  in  order  to  be  waflied  :  fo  that  it  did  not 
at  all  incredible'  io  me,i  that  the  elephiuiu  fbould  fomenmes 
pc  found,  as  I  am  informed  they  often  are,  in  the  dry  torrid  fields 
pf  Airka,  quite  fafot  uild  dying  with  tfoirfi,  One  peribn  eilurkl 


drowned  than  other  land  anhnal^^  as  he  carries  his 


[8d  abort  the  furfhcc  of  the  water  in  ordcr^'to.  breathe 


Once  on  a  time  in  ipy  faVd  he,‘  ^heh  iT^m  a  bill  cover¬ 

ed  with  bulhes  near"  a^wo^^  I  Was  "endeavouring  6  ft^.up^n  an 
elephant  to  the  leewaiti  df  me^'on  a  fudden"  T  heard  from  the  lee- 


^  Sparhbim*^  th*  Cope^^i^'ffopt. 

itcpa^tanHii  a>iMrfh5^i  mrt  property' 

Mlfimt  hadt^eifeil  ‘^cttrSahnhcT 

tivBi^^  Albthe^^c^Wms'^*!  cotrld 
cqMe^^y  ^ttl^lretd^  jh  '4hftt|  that^^th^ol  ttnlmal^,  Wh^^^huhttdi  'ende^. 
nowtd)  With'' muddy 
tiu^  #ioy<sllight'iipt4Ktki6ift.m^^  (me.|^Whilei  on'thdotlw  hand, 
tbepfiii^irfiHooily'ifillghr^f^'^t^  lai^  rivers^  bvcr^vhj|^4hey 
lMii<’wkiitg|iedteafe  For^hotwithftaiSing  that^thecl^hahf,  from 
iifwfaeCiiaiitt  th'epofitioti  oOhU  timhsy  does  hoc^leeth  to,  be  adapted 
IbdsfWfMHilg  ^when  he  ie^otrt  of  >his  depth  in  the  water,  his  body" 

_  J  ,  »  ■  1  m.  -  T  . _ _•  _ J  _ ^ _ _ I _ •  f  .* 


.and  oahdleer'hid  courfc  In  it  by  meatis  of  this  appindkgcj'^whicKW 
thr  {lane  tiWb^^forms  iJis  nofe  ‘Or.  organ  of  fmell,  attd  is  endued  with 
st>gmt^lAd^ry  power.  It  has  confequently  been  t)bfcrv^,that  when 
fcirefal  okpbams-ha<re  ^fw^dm-  orer  a  river  at  tht^  fame  time,  they‘ 
iwadwUt  found  the  way ‘Very  well  |  and  ha^*  been  ^^able‘^.  the  fame 
tkii«''tofi«iroid  running  foul  of*  each  other,  though  tffeir‘*heads  and 
•eyesihaved>eo]i'«ll  the  while  under  water.^  **  '*  « , 

for  the  faJccof  the’  teeth  that  the^  elcphant*s',are 
humed  by  the xolonifts/ though  at  the  fame  time  they  contrive  to 
prefervotne'flelhfortheir  fcrvants,  yit.  their  flayes  and  Hottcrit6ts» 
Addas  the^llWMr  elephant’s  teeth  weigh’ from  one  hundred  to  one 
•hundred  and  fifty  Dutch  pounds,  which  may  be  diipofed  of  to  go- 
ver^ent  itbfias'many'  gilders^'fe  that  a  man  may  fbmetimes'entn 
three  huodeed  gilders  at  one' fhot,*  it  is^  no  wonder  *that  tbb  hunters  of 
elq>hmifs  afe  often  fo  eatrcroely  venturefome.-^A  ^afant  (now; 
.dead)/who had  hunted  ^  large  elephant  over  the  moutn'Of  Zondagt-* 
river,;  .wher^  It. is  very  jdeep  ^^d  broad,  wasi bold  enough  fo>  purfiir 
it  Him  His  horfo,  and  got  over -very  fafe,  though  he  cai'rwd- with  him 
hh  heavy  gun  on  his  (apuld^r,  and  could  not  fwim  himfolft  >  It  was, 
faid,  however,  that  he  got  nothing  by  this  bold  ana  daring  a<^tion, 
as  the.elephs^  took  refuge  .in.41  dole  tborn}^  thieliet|  where  the 
hunter  neither  could  nor  dared  to  creep  after  it. 

•  ^  It  is  only  on  theplains’thltt' they  can  Yucticed  in  attacking  the  ck- 
pbants  t  vjn  the  woods,  *  Whore 'the  aft^k  <^nhot’-bC  made 'bthenvife 
than  on  foot,  the  chace  is  always  more  dangerous.  The.huntci 
•mud  take  great  bare  so  get  oit  \be  kc  fide  of  the  ahiwial,“br  againft, 
the  wind  f  *fdrif  by  means-of  the^wind/hc  once  'gets/ wht'of  the 
•hunter^  he>.ruilies  directly  on  hiilr^  (Cndeavouiing  to  4U{  him,  eipe- 
cially  if  (as  firequenily  is  the  cafe)  be  has  ever  been  hunted  before  ; 
and  thus  :^8  jhad  an  opportunity  of  fkfiowing^tfromrFevperience,.! 
how  dangerous  and, bold  thefe  ^  markfmen  n  than  i  one  of! 
thefe  dating  mdo.iia^e,  .by  this  nieans,  b^n .bnoughr  i^o  th^ great:" 
eft  dangCf."  Dirk*  Marcus,  ^  thc^nah  I  mentioned  bcfore  astliving  at 
Mageicraal,  gave,  me  ^  account  of  one  of  his' adventures  of  the 
chafe  as  follows^:  .  ‘  *  *^'  **  * 


.  1C ,  ^  £q2  g49 

fi4«,;a  frirfifJ«Vflry.  PF  ■pwif  i.  jpkl  M  thm-tiw^ 

the ,  bold^  -of  ieUf4>i^*b.VPUp;;jnv4h40.  wj3<)le^^ni«^)’3bnili  daoMol 
deay.  twt  that  ),..w4ii,in,«  terrible  kbciisatt 

the  h»’«r  ftoM  iiuit!Ss,f#  c.ad  tmjWiyihttidikilA^tithe  fjCaibt'tiiDe.ftsiips 
jx^ed  to  in^.ah.thpngh  I’had  fcTera|i,p(ii|»  jdSt goU^jv^jitt  tbsMTir 
oV^ir’  me,  wmbsjut,  my;  being  able  totftir  ireal  fiuift 

tbh  bilge  creaure  ionear  me,  that'h<^  waa,aljp»(>(bDO<<Ai<t  jpwnfr-id^ 
layi^  bol^  on  mejivitb  bk  truak^h'At  that  ihftantkJ::fiM^9t^y4«A 
the  jircfcoce^of.  mind  to  take  to  my  ibet,;  and;  .to-tn-ylijtiwit^nihzed 
meat,  found  myfcif'fo  fwift,  that;I  thotight  I.fcareely  HHwdbi^ltbef 
grourJ  :  the.bcaft,  ^howrevef,-  was  in  thQimeofi  time  -pil^yfaihtfe  iiiih 
my  hwUj  but  having, at  laft  got  to  the,wQO(hnand^vRpt4Mny.;^[(un) 
him .  between  the  trees,  tbe  elephant  could  not  'ea’Shyt-foUoci^  insi! 
\Vith  rclped  to, the  place  I  was, in  at  jfirft,  1  am  certaio'lthat  thor 
ahim^L  could  hot  ^e 'me,  and  cpnfequently ,  that  he  found!  met 
out  by  ,^e  feent.  i  It  may  be  thought,  indeed, ;  that,  out  of  irevenjoe 
al  lftift,  f  ^ught  tO|have  fired  roy-^ piece  at  this  faucy  intriider  jr,bv't*! 
in  fa^t'.he  canw  upon  me  fb  unexpeifledlyr  that  in  my:  firftlfHgbslT 
i^diiot  think  I  of  it;  and.  afterwards,  my  j  life  depended  hpon-evecyf 
(lep'I  took ;  'and  at  laft  I  was  too  mMch:,.out  of  |bre»th  tO:)attemptj 
any  thing  of  that  kind,  being  in  faft  vety  glad  to  geA.offifoMldl  as . 
1  did'.,'  Joeiidcs,  1  doubt  louch,  whether,  a  baU, Lodged  in  the  sphcfly^ 
woyld  hhve  gone  through  the  pleura  into  the  heart the  furell  nwr- 
thod  is,  to.nre  the  baJl,ui  between  the  ribs,,  .quite  flan^g  throUglh: 
tKniingt  o'r^chelh”  4  .  'tc  ;.  .  i  ■>Xl  >!!  ;^nsL:nuru.l 

It  has, been,  reproached  tp  BufFonjand .other  cnainentcau*- 
tbprs,  .tliat  they  arc  too.' much  guided  by  hypothellisi,  -and  I'aa* 
splice  both  to  a  favaurite.principle;  i«The  cenfure  is,  dpobN 
lefs,  very’ juft; -and  wc  arcb^py  to  obferve,  that  no  objec-^' 
tion  of  this  fort  can  apply  to  Dr.  SparrmanT  Ht'a^cars  'to  ’ 
have  nov'prediledtloiv'ror-any  fyUcmi'?  "It  is  his  ambitipri‘tb’* 
ftody  and  defcribd'hatdre  with  a  Pointed  fidelity.  '  ^  7  • 

•H*  li' li  ‘  I>*v  -  .  !  V  ,  \.i  '---n  <■  ■.  '  -'I  ,  ! 


Rcv»  George  Crabbe, 


Chaplain  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Rutland 


4tab  as.  Dodfley;:^, 

•y.  Ipme  forraer  puplications/  Mr.  Crabbe  had  acquirisdn 
a  ccruiQidegree  of  reputation  as  aipoet,  which^is  not  ill  J 
Supported d by ^he  work  now  beftre  us;  The  P<6liiic9-^mama^ 
aildpaffion’for  news,  empauthor  alledgea  unftivotrrable  to  “ 
lltoratttrc  'imi  general/^  and^  to*  iti  p!artf(?rilaH‘Mic  ^ 

iis  tbclefwc^^endeavbtircd  to  hold  rilp  Nc\rs;-piW^  with 
thtJir^writers,^*  and’: their  readers  tdi  public 'idcnllon  iua  coaw, 

3.  to  dc  \hcn  th^^towh  fo'rfdkVs^^usVor^our  jr.X 

Thc/mi)othcft  numbers  for  the  harftieil  prpfc  i  ^  i  »  ^ 

‘  ftofii  flwtaAe  dende,  t  %  n,  4.  hs 

*  ,  .  ,  .-.A, A  *  1  '  cOriM.Tn.^7,  D> 

-i  d,  ...1  .  /J  •!--. 


t 
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^  Poenit  Ij  Cni^be.K 

^  on'ittoiv^  to  announce  his  fab« 

jcft. 

*  of  Ncitst  iM  alt  thpfc  vapid  IHeersi*  < 

'!nie''hinlmg.hirRrli€r  vctiUft  tbro^  gaping  ilrcers  ^ 

Whatever  their  name,  or  what  tht  time  they  fiy 
Damj^  front*  the  prefr  to  charm*  the  feader*s  eye':*^ 

ForJ  fixm  ^  morning  dawns  with  Vofcale  htte,  ’  ' 

The  Herald  of  the  morn  arifes  tooj  ’ 

Poli  aittr  Poll  fucceedi,  and  all  day  long 
Gazettes  and  Ledgers  fivarms  a  noify  throngs 
Gray  evening  Comes,  and  comes  not  evening  gray  ^ 

With  all  the  trifling  tidings  of  the  day  ?  ' 

4  vo't  ttlflers,  all  like  thefe  I  write  •  ^ 

Oh!  like  my  fubjeft  coiild  my  fong delight,  ’  v  ' 

The  crowd  at  Lloyd’s  one  poet’s  t^me  fhould  raife^ 

And  all  the  Alley  echo  to  hls'prrife/ 

We  4rc  next  prefcntcd  with  the  general  character  of  News- 
paj^rs,  with  their  numbers,  their  influence  and  cfFeft  upon 
locicty  both  in  town  and  country^  As  a  fpecimen  of  part  of 
the  work,  we  fhallgive  our  readers  the  detcription  of  the  Vil^ 
lage  Freeholder.  *' 

^4  .  *  Nor  here  th’  infe<%ous  fage  for  patty  ftops^ 

‘jJ  But  flits  along  from  ptiluces  to  (hops  ; 

‘  ‘  Our  weekly  journals  o’er  the  land  abound,  ' 

And  fpread  their  plagues  and  influenzas  round  j 
The  village  too,  the  peaceful,  pleafant  plain, 

*  Breeds  the  whig-farmer  and  the  tory-fwain  5 

Brooks’  and  St.  Alban’s  boafts  not,  but  inflead 
Stares  the  Red  Ram,  and  fwings  the  Rodney’s  head  i-fi 
,4  >  r  Hither,  with. all  a  patriot’s  care,  comes  he 

Who  owns  the  little  hut  that  makes  him  free ; 

:  i  Whofe  yearly  forty  ilrilUngs  buy  the  fmile 

Of  mightier  men,  and  never  wafte  the  while  ; 

Who  feels  bis  iVeelrold’s  worth,  and  looks  elat% 

A  little  prop  and  pillar  of  the  ftate. 

’  t  Here  he  delights  the  weekly  news  to  con,  ' 

‘  And  mingle  comments  as  he  blunders  on  ; 

To  fvrallow  all  their  varying  authors  teach^ 

To  fpcll  a  title,  and  cenfouhd  a  fpeech  :  ‘  ‘ 

^  Till  wkh  a  muddled  mind  he  quits  the  News^ 

And  claims  his' nation’s  licence  to  abufe  ;  .  .1 

*  ^  Then  joins  the  cry,'  that  all  the. courtly .  racej 
Strive  but  for  power^  and  parly, bu^  for  place  9”  . 

Yet  hopes,  good  man  !  that  all  may.  (lill  be  well,^* 

And  tha^  the,  flats  that  he’s  a  vote  to.fell.t  - 
A  niorc  particular  defeription  of  .News-papers  follows; 
their  articles  of  iatcUigcncc,  their  advertifements,  their  pufFs^ 
tlicir  corrcfpondeiits,  both  political  and  poetical,  ail  pafs  in 

review,  and  are  exhibited  in  a  ridiculous  li^A#  ^  <The  public 

will 


jpoii 
rt  of 
Vil 


How'S ; 
pufFsi 
pafs  in 
public 

^  will 


fLlll  be-abl€:to.}ijdgf  ^  the  Jjjl  tj)^  f9yeQ^#g4f^^' 

ingof  the  political  corrcfponde»t3.  - 

Hi#;SHy-gc>^R, quill  RWf^V?pMrt<^)T 

Tg  vex  auii  m;»ul  u  iL^si' 

Can.tby  fttm  Joul  rtfuii^  chcri^t^j^i§9,j4j^^.mj,a 
Alas !  ^thgu  knovv’lV  not  jiyi^bD^^lM.aa^iuus 
He  longs  his  facred  labogrs tQ  tpipait^  *.»’f  •.  .^I 
How  he  has  fent  them  .to  thjj^blretJai^n.  irpu^^.  Jio7 
And  iHU  the  fume  unkind  recepcioaiouod  : 

At  length*  indignant  will  he  4anjn  t%  iUt^,  ^  ysiO 
Turn  to  his  trade,  and  leave^us  to ,cw.  tatew] jv  ;hi7/ 

*  Thefe  Roman  fouls,  dike  {Rome’s  great  fqii%  arerknowft 
To  livc  iin  cells  on  lal^ars  of  their  wvn.  v^,,  ;  fjf} 

-Thus  Milo,  could  we  fee  the  nobl^  chi^f,  ^ 

f'ceds,  for  his  couutrj’s  good,  Icga  oi\bc(J;f jpj\ 

.  .’V*  CamiUus  copies  deeds  £nr,lbrid  pay,  ^7/ 

•i‘  •  tiu  .^:^q£0 

Rv  n  now  the  godlike  Brutus  views  his  Icorc  ,  ,  •  * 

,  ^  On  thp  fc roll’d  bar-board,  view’d  too  long  Before ;  ^ 
Where,  tipHng  punch,^  g^rave  Cato’s  felf  yoti^h  fcf,';\' 

And  Amor  Patria?  vending  fmuggled  tea.’*  1 

The  auth'or;''having  next  'given  fomc’gbQd^advic^  to  the 
poetical  corrclpondents,  cgnclpdes  tht^oem  With '4'  hand- 
fome  compliment  to  his  patron.  Lord  Tfiurlqw/.  ^  ‘  , 

.  Such  is  the  pl^Vof  Mr.^CraBbe^s^ performance^  fuc- 

cefs  with  which  it  has  been  executed,  the  reader  wnll  he  abJp 
to  form  fo me  judgment  from  tlie  extracts  already  produced. 
It  cannot  be  confidcred  as  the  produfiion  of  a  fnperior  ge¬ 
nius  ;  but  it  is  not  deftitute  of  poetical  beauties.;  and  the 
good  tafte  of.  the  author  is  to  be*  commended,^  wheivwc  fee 
him  endeavouring  to*  imitate  the  natural  expreffion  of  Pope, 
rather  than  the  obfeure  fentimental ‘jargon,  and  afFcfted  tor- 
tuofities  of  fome"  popular  vcrfificators  of  the  prefect  day. 
There  is  a  good-natured  playFulncfs  iti  thejfatire,*^’ which 
Ihiews  that  not  to  lalh  but  to  ameind  is  the  with  of  the^atirift. 
No  party  fpirit  js  difcernible  in  the ’work,  and  we  hfiw  been 
able  to  (ilfcover  only  one  perfoiiality.  1  *;  .  ^  i  ’ 

‘  NVB^’hjfli  widow  turns ‘Italian  bride.’  /  ,/ 

Among  the  happy  lines,  ^o(i  which  there  are  raa»y)  that 
we  have  m«^  Avith,^  we  (hall  fclbft  the  folio  wing,. .'^icribing 
tliofe  poIitkaPSwifs  wlio  write  for  bread  /  ^  . 

*  ' As' birds  that  migrate* from  a  frcf^mg  ftiorei'  -i  f.i 
In  fcarch  of  warmer  dimes,  ‘  come*  [kinuninjg.o^ary  ^A' 

*  Some  bold  adventurers»tirfl  prepare  to*  try  ^ : cq  n,  c n  ,  A  . 

fi*be‘ doubtful  funflunc  of  the,diil«iitilky» ;•  <  >‘-^•>11 . *  »  r  j 

ni  But  fooia  the  growing  fiinuttcrlS'Certnin 4Mlii!r  ,l  r  (oj  jr  .7 
:>ildi/t  Wins  nwi?  wd.sooK,  ,v 
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The  Netv/paper :  a  Poentf  hj  Crabb^ 

So,  on  the  early  profpeft  of  dif^race, 

"  Fly  in  fucceffi^e  troops  this  fluttering  race  ; 

^  Inilindi>e  tribes !  their  failing  food  they  dread,  ^ 

And  buy  wkh  timely  change,  their  future  bread.’ 

But  all  Js  not  finifhed  in  this  fuperior  manner :  there  are 
many  unbarmbnious, — many  feeble  lines :  the  author  is  not 
unfrcqucntly  incorreft,  and  fometimes  ungrammatical.  Wc 
leave  the  car  and  tafte  of  the  reader  to  difeover  the  feeble  and 
imharmonious  lines,  but  (hall  give  a  few  inftances  of  liis 
fai^fc  in  corrc£fnefs  and  grammar.  Speaking  of  what  vari¬ 
ous  charafters  look  for  in  a  News-paper^  he  fays, 

‘  Grave  politicians  look  for  facts  alone, 

And  (lightly  theirs^  make  comments  of  their  own.’ 

Here  by  theirs  we  fgppofe  the  author  means  the  comments 
of  the  News -paper  writers ;  but  they  arc  not  previoufly  men¬ 
tioned,  and  the  only  antecedents  that  theirs  can  refer  to  are 

the  molly  page,”  “  and  it”  with  which  the  plural  /Ar/Vt 
cannot  agree. 

•  Whatever  they  gain,  to  each  man’s  portion  fall^ 

And  read  it  once,  you  read  it  thro’  them  all.* 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  rhyme,  Mr.  C.  would  probably 
have.  writtcny«//j. 

A  fudden  couplet  rufhes  in  your  mind.’ 

The  mcafurc  here  produced  in  inftead  of  intd. 

One  inftance  more,  and  wc  have  done  with  this  difagrcc-» 
dble  part  of  our  office. 

‘  La(l  in  thefe  ranks  and  lead,  their  art’s  difgracc, 
Ncglcfftcd  (land  the  Mufe’s  meaneft  race  ; 

Scribblers  who  court  contempt,  whofe  verfe  the  eye 
p.ifdainful  views,  and  glances  fwiftly  by  : 

.  This  Poet’s  Corner  is  the  place  they  choofe, 

A  fatal  nurfery  for  an  infant  Mufe  ; 

Unlike  that  corner  where  true  poets  He, 

For  thr/e  no  more  fliall  live,  than  they  (hall  die.’ 

Here  the/e  and  the^,  for  rcafons  ;^obvious  to  every  one  wh« 
Teads  the  pa(ragc,  mould  be  thofe  and  thefe  \  as  the  line  now 
Ibmds,  it  convevs  the  idea,  that  the  poets  who  lie  in  Wcll- 
xninllcr  Abbey  (nail  neither  live  nor  die. 

.  Mr..  C.  has  acknowledged  fome  imitations ;  .wc  ever  dif¬ 
eover  him  copying  oftener  than  he  has^ acknowledged  ;  why 
the  originals  from  .which  the  following  lines  were  taken,  da 
not  appear  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  wc, cannot  tell;  con¬ 
cealment  could  not  be  meant^  for  the  refemblancc  is  too 
firiking,  and  the  originals  too  well  known. 

•  Nor  Sunday  (hines  a  fabbath  on  the  prefs.’— 

•  Soon  as  the  chiefs,  whom  once  they  chofc*,  He  low, 

Their  praife  too  (lackens,  and  their  aid  moves  flow ; 
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Not  fo  whea  leagu'd  with  rifin^powcn,  their  rage 
Then  wounds  the  unwary  foe^  iuid  burns  along  the 
Upon  the  whole,  wx  arc  ready  to  agree  with  IMr.  C.  ia  his 
ftridurcs  on  the  enormities  of  News-papers ;  but,  p^rhaps^he 
ought  to  have  noticed;  that  the  licentioufnefs  he  ridicules 
Iprings  necefTarily  from  the  nature  of  our  government.  The 
cxcctsromplained'of  ftiould  no  doubt  be  reprclTcd  as  far  as 
is  conllttcht  with  the  genius  of  freedoih;  yet  we  (hould  be 
forry  to , behold  thefc  excrefcences  of  liberty  give  place  to  the 
dreary  lilencc,’  dr.moriotonous  famenefs  or  defpotifm.  This 
thought  is  capable^  of  much  poetical  decorationi  and  would 
not  difgrace  a  future  edition  of  the  poem. 


Art.  VI.  The  Uavigator^s  AJj^ant:  containing  the  Theory  and 
Prartice  of  'Sa^ngdtlon^  with  all  the  Tables  requilite  fdr  deter* 
a  Ship’s  Place  at  Sea.  By  William  Nicnoifon.  8vo.  fes* 


mining 
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S'*  * 

tT  will  not, be  neceilary  to  give  a  long  account  of  this 
^  work.  Mr.- Nicholfon  is  known  to  be  a  majxof  fomc 
abilities;  and.  his  inducements  to  compbfe  this  book^  .and 
the  purpofe  it  is  meant  to  ferve,  may  be  collefted  from  tlic 
preface.  '  ,  ^ 

Mr.  N.  fays,  (page,  iv.)  *  The  only  book,  In  the  Englilh  language, 
that  is  ftriftly  ftientific  and  dependent  in  its  parts  throughout,  li 
Robertfon’s  Elements  of  Navigation,  ‘A  work  highly  efteemed, 
aad  deferving  the  ellin^ation  it  has  met  with*  If  this’ book  had  been 
as  well  calculated  for  the  general  purpofes  of  fcamcn,  as  it  is  for  the 
wadcmical  teaching  of  the  fciencc  of  navigation,  the  prefent  trea- 
ufe  would  never  have  been  writtem  But  it  is  too  expenfivc  for 
common  purchafers,  and  too  voluminous  for  daily  ufe.  The  dif- 
^l^rfiou  of  the  tables  and  of  the  practical  matter,  renders  them  dif* 
Hcult  to  be  readily  come  at,  and  the  (hort  radius  of  the  traverfe 
table  prevents  its  extending  at  fight  to  the  ufual  diftance  of  a  day’s 
tun.  Thefe  and  other  fimilar  objedions  are  not  offered  as  affefting 
the  merits  of  the  excellent  book  we  fpeak  of.  They  arc  trifling 
when  conlidcred  in  that  light ;  though‘of  fuflicicnt^confcqucncc  in 
their  effeCfe  to  render  a  final ler  work  defirablc. 

‘  It  is  true,  that  fmaller  works  on  the  fubjeft  have  long  been 
extant.  But  in  thefc,  inftead  of  taking  every  advantage  to  employ 
their  lean ty  limits  in  the  proper  demonftration  of  the  elements  of 
praftical  navigation,  their  authors  have  either  crouded  them  with  pro- 
hlcms  of  very  remote  utility,  or  IclTons  refpeCling  fcamanlhip,  an 
in  which  can  never  be  acquired  by  any  other  means  than  aSugl 
pra^^licc  at  Tea.  It  may  readily  be  imagined,  ’that  the  adfnilllon  of 
‘htfe  matters  muft  occafion  the  other  parts  to  be  fltortened :  and 
is  a  limit  beyond  which  fcience  cannot  be  fliortcned  without 
■^wrtalUng  fome  of  its  proofs. 

I  ‘  To  obtain  this /limit  it  was  neceflary  to  confider  the  fubjefl  inare- 
■roguJe  manner ;  that  is  to  fay,  for  infiance,  it  appears  from  the  con- 
■^mpUtion  of  the  elements  that  enter  into  a  day’s  work,  that  fpherical 
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trigonometry only.  in  the  computation^  of  iz,?ntuths  auc 

aniplitui^^y  for  which  it  (loes  not  feem  ncccflEiry .  in  n  coinpcmlioi*^ 
.work^'w  burthen  t^  generality  of  purchafers  with  the  whoU  ot 
fphcrical  trigonometn,  which  would  be.rccjuired  for  the  demoa- 
ilration  of  thofc  problems.  -  And  however  dclirablc  it  mr.y  be,*  that 
every  nayigaror  fliould  fundamentally  underftand  the  principles  ot 
the  art  he  prutticcs,  yet  it  is  ccrtaih,'that  the  majority  will  not  ac- 
twirc**  that  knowledge.'  For  thefe  and  other  rcafons  that  will  offer 
themfeh'es.  to  t^c  intelUgeht;  reader,  an^  particularly  that  room 
might  be  left  to. ‘treat  more  pcrtpicuoufly  concerning  the  other  eflln- 
rial  matter, ‘it  was  thought  expedient  to otnitthe  doclrine  of fpherin 
cal  triangles.  By^this  omifliow  the*  contents  of  the  work  arc  reduced 


to  the ,  arithmqtic  neceffary  for  uiidcrftanding  'the  nature  of  propor¬ 
tional  numbers  and  logarithms  5  the  geometry  and  cofmography  re¬ 
quired  for  deducing,  the  Icveral  methods'pf  failing  with  thpir  depen¬ 
dencies  j  and  the  difplay  ,or  exemplification  of  jtholc  methods.’ - 

.Thus  far  Mr.^  Nxcliqlfon^"  ^  ^  \ 

In  our  opinion,  the  moft  valuable  parts  of  this  work, 
(bclidcs  the  collcftipn  of  tables,)  are,  the  method.. of  fur- 
Vtying  Harboulfs  and  cbafts~th‘e  kecptfig  of  ^  journal— the 
jncthod  of  finding  the  latitude  froiti  the'obferVations  of  two 
‘alritudcs  of  the  fun— and.  the  method  of  finding  the  longitude 
try  obfemtioTTS  of  the  moon’s  diftance  from  the  full,' or  ftars. 
Of  thefe  articles  the  laft  two  the  author  ingenuoully  acknow¬ 
ledges  to  have  taken  from  the  Briujh  Marinns  Gmck,  and 
Other  work^  of  the  Rev.  Df.,  Malkeiync,*  the  .prefent  aftro- 
ndificr  royal.'  •  ^ 

.We  (hall  make  no  obfervations'bn  the  inflated  ftyle  of  th’n 
'book,  though  we  .  cannot  but  think  a  plainer  one  much  bet¬ 
ter  adapted  for  the  clafs  of  readers  for  wiiich  it  is  more  ihi- 
mcdiately  dcfigiied. 


Art.  VII.  T^he  Ne'vj  Jhifjual  RcgiJItr^  or  general  Repofifory  ot 
Kluory,  Polirlcs,  and  Literature  in  the  Year  1784,  to  which  h 
prefixed  a  fliort  Review  of  the  Stale  of  Knowledge,  Literature, 
and  Tailc,  in  this  Country,  from  the  Acceirion  of  Edward  the 
Firfttothe  AccelTion  of  Henry  the.  Fourth.^  Bvo.  6s.  6J.  Ro- 
blnfons,  1785. 

'T^HIS  undertaking  is  of  acknowledged  utility.  .  k 

*  has  a  reference  to  Britifh  and  .  Foreign  hiftoiy.  k 

exhibits  remarkable  and  great  occurrences.  It  prefervcii 

public  papers ;  and  holds  out  biographical  anecdotes  and 

charafters.  It  deferibes  the  manners  of.  nations;  ah 
•  «  « •  »  _  ^ 

fords  Ipecimens  of  claflical  and  polite  criticifm ;  and  pre- 
ferves. philofophical  papers.  It  makes  cxcurfions  into  an 
tiquitics;  is  a  repofitorv  for  mifccllaneous  ellays  which 
the  recommendation  ot  merit;  and  offers  a  difplay  of  th 
chojceft  pieces  of  poety.  With  thefe  advantages  it  gives  2 ^ 

acconrJ 
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of  dbrfifrftit  rind  forc^gn  litbnltiire 
liime  of  the  wbiV'the^e  i5  pr.efixecl’^'aii  ’hift( 
I  *"-*  ^  the  ttatc  oflciiOvVlcdsTe,  literature, . 
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o  multifarious,  muft  attract  a  very;,,gcncr^  aN 

tention  ;  and  vyliile  it  furnilhes  )inilru£lion  and^  amufenient 
to  the  prelcnt  times,  it  comprehends  colledions,  which  may 
prove  of  iuiguiaf  eraolunient  to  pofterityj  The  future'*hifto- 
rians  of  England^  irt  particular^  mull  bcMrifiaitely  indebted 
ro  iti  *  ’  >  '1  r  •  .  ,  I  ^ 

While  th6  plan  of  the  Undci+rtking  is  worthy  of  high  pmife, 
it'is  alto  a  pleafurc  to  us  to  obferve,  that  the  execution  of  the 
preftrit^  volijlme  Is  not  inferlorjp  tliat^bf  any  of  lbe‘‘.ptCcedinjg 
Ones,  j  The  hillorical  details  ^for  the  ye^r  17^4,  af<p  va¬ 
luable  for  the  impartiality  and  the  ability  which  they  every 
wh^e  difeover^  I'he  criticifms  of  domellic  and  foreign  pub¬ 
lications  are  highly  liberal  and  candid.  They  feem  to.  be 
fclultof  a  cultivated  tafte,  diredted'by  a  fcrupulous: inte¬ 
grity.  In  theaccumulation  of  their  felcAionSj  the  editors 
are,  byno'means  carelefs  or  defective.  Their  anxiety  to 
plc^fe  the  public  has  induced  them  to  bellow  ttheir  mfual 
labour,  and  to  cxercife  their  ulual  judgment.  ‘  ^  ^ 

From  the  view  prefixed  to  this  volume  of  the  ftat^of  tafte 
aiid^knowledge,  from  the  accellion  of  King  Edwajd  the  F.irft, 
to  the  accelfion  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  we  Ihaft  4row  make 
the  following  extract.  It  wilf  enable:  bur  readers  to  form  for 
theinlelvcs,  an,  idea  of  the  ability  of  the  Editors  of  the  -New 
Annual, Regiftcr*  *  ••  • 

‘  Chaucer  is  entitled  to  eminent  praife  as  a  poet*  He  was  en¬ 
dued  with  a  line  genius,  and  flionc-in  , very  different  kind^)t  com- 
polition.  ’  His  Canterbury  Tales  are  mafter-picccs,  which  exhibit 
a  wonderful  variety  of  talents;  for' they  abound  with  the  fublime 
aud  the  pathetic,  tvith  admirable  .fatire,  genuine  htimour,*  and  an 
Uttcomnion  knowledge  of  life.  The  lloti'cs  told  by  the  fcveral  guefts 
iire  exadiy  fuited  to  their  charaders,  "and  clearly  evince  that  the 
I  uuthor,  riotwithllanding  the  aids  he  derived  from  his  acc|ua;ntance 
;  with  Italian  literature,  was  polfclTed  of  a  noble  invention  and  a 
I  .iruitfiil  .imagination*  Whatever  were  the  defeds  of  his-ftylc,  they 
jWere  entirely  the^^defeds  of  the  period  in  \yhich  he  flouriflted.  i  At 
the  lame  time  it  has  a  claim  to  much  higher  praife  than  it  hath  fre- 
4^ently  received.  The  uccufations  of  a  want  of  harmony  in  his* 
^crlilication  have  often  proceeded  from  anlgnoralice  of  the  (Irudine 
our  kngihige  in  that  age,  'and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  pxb- . 
nounecd.  Chaucer  is  uAially  charaderized^as  the  father  of  the* 
tiigliih  poetry:.: he  was  undoubtedly* the  lirft  perfon  in  England  toi 
I  '*fhoin  the  appellation  of  a  poetj  in  its  genuine  luftre,  could  be  ap- 
vKelidcs  the  enrichment,  that  he  added  to  our  native  tongue 
I  *‘'*geueru4  Jie  diad  the  ^honour  of  eftablijung  the  Englifli  heroic 
I  *  j  Z  2  vcrle. 
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ve^c,  iniirfatch  fo  many  beautiful^  compolitiohs'hnrc  iince  ^an. 

peaked.  ^1“*  li  ^  .  , 

.  It  ir  dWrrrablc  that  Chaucer  was  uncommonly  free  in  his  re- 
Upfioiis  fci\tin^ts,  and  employed  his  talciits  not  only^iii  lathing  the 
imniroralmes  of  the  priefh,  but  in  covertly  attacking  loinebi  the 
doftrittrs  of  the  Ghiirch  of  Roinc’i  nor  hath  it  bcciV  imagined  with¬ 
out  reafcn  that  he  was  a  great  favourer,  if  not  a  direft  *  follower  of 
Widtlifi:^  ^  -  ‘  vitr  .  *  . 

‘  *  Another^poct  of  this  jcra,  who  is  entitled  to  confiderable  applaufc, 
if  John  Gower,  He’was  the  intimate  friend  of  Chaucer^  and  co-opc- 
rated  with  him  in  all  his  valuable  dcligns.  With  refpeetto  religion, 
he  was  equally. enlarged  in  his  fcntiiiients ;  lb  natural  is  the  con¬ 
nection  between  genius  and  the  love  of  liberty.  Tliough  he  was 
much  ihfeHor  to  Chaucer  in  fpirit,  imagination,  .and  elegance, 
his  language  is  not  dellitute  of  peripicinty,‘"and  his  veVfification  is 
frequently  harmonious.  His  courle  of  reading  was  very  extenlive, 
and  his  learning  was  accompanied  with  a  knowledge  of  life.  He 
critically  cultivated  his  native  tongue,  that  he  might'  reform  its  ir¬ 
regularities,  and  eftablllh  an  Englilh  iHle.  His  poems  arc  diftin- 
guHhcdfof  their  moral  merit.  *  In  fhort,  if  Chaucer  had  not  exilied, 
Gow^  would  alone  have  been  fufficient  to  refeue  the  age  he  lived 
in  from  the;imputation  of  barbarifm. 

»  *  From  the  poets  let  us  pafs  bii  to  the  hiftorians,  whom  we  fliall  not 
find  unequar  to  their  predecelfors  In  the  fame  fpecies  of  compblition. 

The  Compcnjdium  of  Thomas  Wikes,  which  begins  with  the 
Conqueft,  and  ends  at  the  death  of  Edward  I.  is  clear  and  full  in 
its  narration* of  fcveral  events.  The  Chronicle  that  goes ’under  the 
name  of  John  Crumpton,  is  copious  in  its  accounts  of  the  Saxons, 
and  tranferibes  many  of  their  laws  at  large,  Higden,  though  a 
plagidiy,  p.refervcs  feme  things  which  would  otherwife  have  been 
loft.  Matthew  of  Weftminfter  concluded  his  Annals’  at  the  year 
1 307  ;•  but  his  wwk  was  continued  by  other  hands,  and  particularly 
by  Adam  dc  Mcrimuth,  to  1 380.  All  tbefe  authors  are  ufeful,  for 
want  of  better  inftrutf^on  ;  and  we  may  add  to  them,  though,  he  was 
fomewhat  later  in  point  of  time.  Sir  John  Froifliirt,  w’ho  was  born  in 
France,  and  wrote  in  the  language  of  that  country,  but  who  was 
•brought  up  in  the  court  of  Edward  the  Third.  ‘His  view  of  the 
reigns  of  that  monarch,  and  his  grandfon  Richard  the  Second,  U 
plain,  honeft,  and  valuable  :  it  is  deferiptive  of  the  manners  of  the 
times;  and  ha*s  been  of  no  fmall  fervice  to  our  modern  hiftorians. 
Walter  Hemmiugford,  Nicholas  Trivet,  Ralph  Baldock,  Thomas 
Otterboum,  Robert  dc  Avelbur)’’,  Henry  Knyghton,  John  dc  For- 
dun,  and  William  P:\cklngton,  fecretary  to  the  Bla<^  Prince,  were 
hiftorical  w'riters  during  the  prefent  period.  The  merit  of  Trivet 
and  Robcrt.de  A velbury,  is  fuperiorto  that  of  the  reft.  The  Hif- 
torifs  of  thfe  reign  of  Edward  the  Second,  by  John  dc  Trokelowc, 
and  Henry  -dc  Blaneford,  ‘contain  fome  curious  circumftances,  the 
knowledge  of  which  could  not  be  obtained  from  any  other  fources. 

‘  But  this  age  produced  what  was  then  extremely  remarkable,  an 
extenfive  and  illuffrious  traveller.  This  was  Sir  John  Mandeville, 
a  pel  Ton  defeended  from  an  ancknt  and  noble  family.  He  had  re- 
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cflved  has  edited tion  at  the  monailery  of  Sc.  Albans,  applied  him- 
felf,  for  a  while,  to  the  common  ihidics  of  the  day,  and  cfpccially  to 
'phylic  ;  but  at  length,  he  was  feized  with  an  invincible  dcllrc  of  vifit- 
iflg  Alia  and  Africa.  Having  amply,  provided  himfclf  for  the  purpofe^ 
he  fet  out  upon  his  undertaking  in  1332,  and  was  abfent  from  £ng* 
land  thirty-l^r  years.  When  he  returned  to  his  native  country 
he  was  fcarcely  known,  and  had  long  been  given  up  for.  dead  by 
his  relations  and  friends.  He  acquired  an  acquaintance  with  many 
modern  languages  in  the  courfc  of  his  adventures,  and  wrote  his 
Travels  in  Latin,  French,  and  Englifti.  Several  falfe  and  fanciful 
things  are  to  be  found  in  them,  as  he  was  extremely  cncdulous,  and 
tells  us  n.'kt  only  what  he  favv,  but  what  he  heard.  In  other  refpefts 
his  account  of  the  countries  he  pail'cd  through,  deferv eg  •  attention  ; 
and,  excepting  Paulas  Venutus,  he  was  the  firft  man  ^  that  opened 
the  knowledge  of  the  remoter  parts  of  the  world  to  the  Wellcrn 
Europeans. 

‘  We  come  now  to  the  divines  of  the  period,  and  might  here  mcn- 
‘tion  a  great  number  of  fchoolmen ;  but  as  we  reierve  them  for  fu¬ 
ture  conlideration,  we  fl)all  only  at  prefent  take  notice^  that  John 
Duns  Scotus  and  William  Ockham  are  illurtrious  names  in  thchiilory 
of  fcholalHc  theology.  Thomas  Doching,  Nicholas  Gorham,  and 
T.  Hall,  befides  their  proficiency  in  this  theology,  dillingulflicd 
themfelves  as  interpreters  of  Scripture.  But  it  was  John  Bacon- 
thorpe  who  was  the  moft  eminent  m  this  refpeJt.  Indeed,  confider- 
ing  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  he  was  an  extraordinary  man.  He 
publifhed  Commentaries  upon  the  whole  of  the  Old  and  New  Tefta- 
ment,  and  his  works  gained  a  reputation  abroad,  which  continued  a 
long  time.  Bradwardin’s  Treatife  againft  the  Pelagians  was  likc- 
wlfe  much  celebrated  for  feveral  centuries. 

•  *  The  grand  luminary  of  this  serii,  as  we  have  already  feen,  was 
John  «Wickliff..  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  made  an 
uncommon  progrefs  in  all  the  litcntture  of-the  age,  and  obtained  the 
chief  rank  in  philofophy  and  divinity.  His  abilities  and  charafter 
recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  Illip,  Archbifliop  of  Canterbury, 
who  appointed  him  Redor  of  Canterbury -hall ;  but  under  Laugton, 
the  fucceffor  ol  Klip,  he  and  the  other  members  were  turned  our,  to 
make  room  for  the  Mendicant  friars.  Some  impute  to  this  event 
his  oppofirion  to  the  Romifli  church.  AVhethcr  there  be  any  jufticc 
in  this  imputation,  cannot  now  be  certainly  determined  j  bur,  what¬ 
ever  his  motives  w^erc,  he  dared  to  think  nobly  and  to  write  freely. 
That  he  had  a  folid  and  enlarged  underfianding  is  evidciK-  from  the 
principles  advanced  by  him ;  principles  which  will  appear  the  more 
remarkable,  wdicn  wc  conlider  the  period  whcrchv  he  exilVed,  and 
that  headually  went  farther  than  many  of  the  firll  reformers.  .He 
had  the  good  fenfe  to  fix  Chriftlanity  on  its  right  foundation,  by 
tfltrting  the  abfoiute  fufiiciency  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  rule  of  faith 
and  pradice.  He  denied  the  fupreiiucy  and  jurifdktion  of  the  Pope, 
the  corporal  preience  of  our  Saviour  in  the  facrament,  and  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  bifliops  to  inflicF  temporal  punifhmcnts  upcm  religious 
offenders.  That  his  fentiments  were  not  in  cvcry'relpcd  equally 
^onal|  will  be  no  matter  of  furprize  to  a  rcflcctmg  mind.  The 
-  '  ^  Z  3  wonder 
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il/lhutiii  an  age  fo, ignorant,  an4,>yii^  dit^dvaiu^gc^  fo^rcat, 
l>c  prq^.^deU  to  the  length  which  did  in,the;^rijc(;tiuu  o£,<:rr()r 
and  tbc.^veftigftipn  ot  truth.  For  .his.  heretical  op^^lons  hc\vas 
cited  bis  fiiperiors,  and  hU  doctrines  wey  e  epndemupd  ;  but, 

being  iAipported  by  powerful  patrouB,  -he  cfv:ai)cd  the  malignity  of 
hUcncaiic^  and  lived  and  died  peace.*  It  ought  ,UQt  to  bv  cinit- 
tpdf  that  he  translated  the  Bible ;  a  grand  underukiug !, .which  (l)c\vcd 
bis  rea}  JCgaid  for  the  honour  of  revelation.  He  was  not,  however, 
the  firit  ith^  gave  ,U3  the  Old^and  New  Tcftapivnt  in  the  vulgar 
tongue*  'Jphn  Tfevyfa,  canon  of  W^ftbuty,  in  Wiltilurc^  and  a 
g^cat  traydleTf  did  the  fame,  in  the  period  we  arc  treating  of;  and 
•tpentipn  is  inade  in.’ our  ancient, anihqrs  of  our  ycrfions^  of  a  ftill 
older  date.  This  Trevyfa  was  one.  of  the  hrll  fcholars  of  his  time, 
andfW^as  patronized  ip  his  .learned  undertakings  by  Thomas  Lord 
Berkeley.  WicklifF,  who  ilo.es  not  appear  to  have  underftood  the 
Hebrew  language,  collcCled  what  Latin  Hlbles  he  could  find  ;  from 
wdijcli  he  made^ne  correct  popy,  and  from  this  he  tranllatcd.  He 
afterwards  examined  the  bell  commentators  then  extant,  and  fiom 
them  inferted  in  his  margin  the  paflages’ in  which  the  Lafln  dllfcrcd 
j^rom  the  Hebrew. 

‘  *  Mr.  Hume  has  reprefented  Wickllff  and  his  followers  as  a  fet  of 
rnthufiafts.  Without  entering  into  a  controverfy  with  this  elegant 
hiftorian,  W'C  fliaB  content  ouifelves  with  oblcrving,  that  nothing 
pccuHarly  etlthiinalUc  can  be  traced  in  the  character  and  conduct  of 
WicklifF  him felf.  It  is  apparent,  from  his  w  hole  behaviour,  that 
he  was  not  one  of  thofe  men  who  fcornto  decline  danger,  and  fcciu 

court  perfecution.  Let  it,  at  the  lame  time,  be  remembered, 
that,  had  it  not  been  forfuch  cnthuliafts  as  WicklifF,  truHi,  know- 
Icdge,  and  liberty,  w'oiild  net  cr  have  exiilcd  in  the  world. 

*  Among  the  learned  difciplcs  of  this  reformer,  Patcfluill,  after 
his  mafter^s  death;  was  the  chief  defender  of  his  fentiments,  rend  was 
at  length  obliged  to  fly  into  Bohemia,  where  he  became  very  famous 
among  the  HulFites..*  Repyndon  appeared  for  a  while  in  the  fainc 
caufe,  but  was  induced  to  defert  and  pcrfecutc  it,  for  the  fake  of 
preferment* 

.  ‘  The  opinions  advanced  by  the  Lollards  gave  rife  to  a  gcand  con¬ 
troverfy,  in  which  Binham,  Dymock,  Sharpe,  SwafFhavn,  andmimy 
more  whofe  paincs  are  not  wmrthy  of  being  refeued  from  oblivion, 
diftinguiflied^themfelves  on  the  oppoflte  fide.  Another  fubjcCf  ot 
debate  was,  the  method  of  healing  the  famous  fchlfm  between  Lr- 
ban  VI.  and  Clement  VII.  John  Colden  and  Thomas  Palmer 
exerted  their  talents  on  this  queftibn,  which  was  deemed  important  in 
thofe  day sf  but  mull  now  be  regarded  as  altogether  infignificant  and 
contemptible.  .  »  -  ’ 

*  We  fliall  conclude  this,  article  w*ith  mentioning  a  few*  perfons 
who,  though  PQt  eminent  fcholars  themfelves,  merit  our  gratitude 
and  applaufe  as  the  generous  patrons  and  promoters  of  literature. 
Edward  the  Third  is  laid,  by  feme  writers,  to  havp  been  an  cn- 
courager  pf  Icarmng;  .and  the  account  will  not  bethought  impre- 
liah^e,  'vhen  we  refle<^  on  the  great  linpioveinents  thqt  were,  made  m 
the  taher  ehiJ'iof  Jlis  reign.  John' of  G  aunt,  Duke  of  Lancaftcr,  h, 
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without  controverfy,  entitled  to  diftingulflied  honour  in  tbis  refpe^ ; 

’  for  he  was  the  zealous  proteftor  and  fi  iend  of  the  two 
ftrious  men  of  the  age,  Ghaucer  aiid  WickliC  .RichartVAmigcVvylc, 
Chancellor  of  England,  fpared  no  labour  or'  *eilp*^ri^.  iff  tolleftlng 
books  from  airparts,  of  wiiich  ’h’c  nude  a  prefent  univertiH’ 

of  Oxford,  whcic  he  eliablilhed  a  public  HbtttryJ  But ’the  molt 
liberal  benefadlor  to  fdence  was  WiiHam  of  A\^ckhami’hvhei^  dhring 
his.  own  life,  and  at  a  prodigious  expence,  founded’ the  tJnllcfe  tt 
Winchelier,  and  New-college  at  Ox1brd.'’‘’’rhc(b'^lVimnttrfC»  were 
formed  by  h*nn  upon  a  plan,  the  wifdoin  of  which  Hach  rendef'ed 
them  fingularjy.  ufeful  down  to  the  prefent  day  ;  4ind  hc  hiid  tlvc 
.  honour  to  be  exa(ftly  imitated  by  fcveral  illuftrious -men,  as  will  he 
feen  when  wc  fliall  have  occiifion  to  mention  the  literary  eftabliflr- 
jnents  of  Henry  Chichelev,  William  of  Waynefleet,  and  King  Henry 
'theSixth.’^  .  ^ 

'  !t  remains  for  us  to  refnark,  that  the  editors *of  the  Nitv 
.Annual  Regifter  'de'fervc  commendation' fof  thc^punftiihlity 
‘with  which  they  difeharge  their  engagements  witli  the'piiblic. 


Art*  VIII*  Tl>e  Book  of  Revelation  of  St.  John  the  Divine 
, ^cxplaUicd \  in  an  Hiftorical  View  of  the  paft  apd  prefent  State  of 
the  Chrilhan  World,  compared  with  the  prophetic  Vilions*  By 
‘Thomas  Vivian,  Vicar  of  Cornwood,  Devon,  i.zino*  2S.  6u* 

•  fevved*’  Dilly,  1765.  *  '  t 


'T'HE ’genius  and  indiiftry  of  Chrjlli^n  Divihos,  .have  in 
^  thefc  latter  times  been  iVrcnuoufly*  c;jipIoy^d  ^n  attempts 
to  explain  the  fcriptural  prophecies*  The  talk"  difficult, 
.but  certainly  not  impoffible.  If  the  Revelation  of  St,  John 
were,  as  many  have  fuppofed  it,  unintelligible,  h.o>v  Qould  wc 
account  for  the  name  it  bears,  which  is  of  equal  authority, 
and  as  canonical  as  any  part  of  the  book?  A  natural  curio- 
lity  of  inquiry  into  the  grand  events  of  providence  and  mylV 
tcries  of  grace,  has  led  many  theologians  to  dig  as  it  were 
into  this  facred  mine  in  all  ages  of  the  church*  In  the  pre^ 
lent  times  this  employment  becomes  the  duty  of  clergymen, 
w^ho  are  loudly  called  upon  by  numerous  alTailants  to  defend 
the  walls  of  Zion* 

In  explaining  the  Book  of  the  Revelation,  or  any  other 
portion  of  the  fcriptural  prophecies,  the  laft  writers  have  an 
advantage  over  thofe  that  have  gone  before  them  :  Since,  be* 
lides  the  difeoveries  of  their  predecelTors,  if  they  look  round 
tlicm  with  judgment  and  attention  they  will  find  new  mate* 
rials  for  comment  and  explication  in  the  new  events  of  time. 

'But,  in  the  multitude  of  vifions  recorded  in  the  Book  of 
Revelation,  and  the  flill  greater  number  of  events  which  in- 
flue|K€  the  lituation  of  the  church,  there  is  great  latitude 
for  fancy  and  conjcdlure  ;  and  all  that  wc  can  infer  for  cer- 
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pin,  is  A  very  few  general  conclufions  cohcerning  tl>e 
and  ftill  fewer  concerning  the  future.  When  the  rcomihcn- 
tator^ttaches  himfeif  to  too  many  particulars,  he  is  immedi¬ 
ately  kdt  in  a  labyrinth  of  error  and  confuiion,  and  hk  ge¬ 
nius  and  karning  enliOcd  in  the  fervice  of  fome  favoured 
theory,  degenerate  into  a  refinement  that  appears  trifling  and 
ridiculous. 

“  Mr.  Vivian  Has  furniftied  a  frcfli  inftance  of  the  truth  of 
this  remafk.  He  cafts  his  cycs.abroad  over  the  ever  chang- 
ihg  feene  of  human  affairs  with  a  comprehenfive  view,  and 
attends  minutely  to  the  unvarying  word  of  God  ;  but  the 
boldncfs  of  his  conjcfturcs  leads  him  fometimes  into  com¬ 
putations  and  obfervations  that  are  fanciful  and  frivolous. 
As  an  example  and  proof  of  what  we  have  here  advanced,  we 
(hall  lay  before  our  readers  his  interpretation  of  the  two 
horned  beafts  deferibed  in  the  13th  chapter  of  the  Book  of 
Revelation,  from  the  nth  to  the  13th  verfe  inclu'five.  He 
employs  much  ingenuity  and  learning  to  fhew  that  by  this 
two-horned  bead  is  meant  the  Kings  of  France,  cfpecially 
Lewis  XIV.  It  is  faid  in  the  i8th  verfe  of  the  chapter  juft 
mentioned,  ‘‘  Let  him  that  hath  underftanding  count  the 
number  of  the  bead,  for  it  is  the  number  of  a  man,  and  his 
number  is  fix  hundred  thrcefcore  and  fix.*’  All  the  com¬ 
mentators  from  Irenaeus  downwards  have  applied  this  cha- 
rafler  to  the  feven-headed  bead,  and  have  puzzled  themfelvcs 
to  find  fome  word  or  name  in  Hebrew  or  Greek  correfpond- 
ing  in  its  fignification  to  the  charafter  of  this  feven-hcaded 
mondcr,  in  which  the  letters  are  expreflive  of  the  number 
666.  T  he  mod  plaufiblc  of  thefe,  Mr.  Vivian  obferves,  is 
the  Greek  word  Latinos^  the  conjefture  of  irenseus. 

*  But,  fays  he,  It  may  be  alkcd  of  what  man  is  this  the  na?nef 
Of  the  Pope  ?  True,  juft  as  much  as  it  is  of  every  man  in  Italy y  or 
in  the  Latin  Church,  With  refpeft  to  the  Hebrew  word  Romith 
{Romano)  which  others  have  been  plcafed  w’ith,  it  is  Feminine^  and 
ibt  name  o  f  no  man  at  ah  ;  of  courfc  cannot  be  applied  to  the  Pope. 

*  If  the  application  of  the  reft  of  the  chara<der  to  the  King  of 
France  is  well  founded ;  and  if  this  eighteenth  yerfe  relates  to  the 
fecond  beaft,  the  number  666  moft  fuit  that  monarch  alfo :  For  we 
have  not  the  right  key  unlefs  it  fuits  every  ward  of  the  lock.  Now 
as  the  dragon  and  JfrJl  heajl  (it  is  generally  agreed)  arc  not  any  fingle 
individuals,  (for  no  tingle  perfon  could  anAver  all  the  prophecies 
concerning  them  ; )  fo  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  fecottd  heajl  is 
no  fingle  perfon,  but  a  fuccethon  of  men,  acting  in  the  fame  ftntion 
and  ch^cicr.  '  But  where  (hall  we  find  a  fucceirion  of  perfons  of 
the  farne  name,  and  anfwering  in  other  refpe^b  to  the  defeription 
given  of  the  fecond  heajl?  In  Egypt  a  fuccctSon  of  JPharaobs^  and 
^unv^d^of  RtoUmys  p^dc  their  names  expreflive  ofjhe  dignity*  In 
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•  ^ 
the  fame  nunncf  -  LUDOVICUS  (Lw/x)  la  become  cipreffivt*  of 
the  kings  of  ^ ^  ij-.'  % 

*  Butin*  what  language  (hall  we  examine  this  namei  ,>d -fed  the 
pvunerical  amount  of  the  letters  contained  in  it  ?  Hebrew' (I ’(bppofe) 
is  out  of  the  quclUon.  Aud  indeed  io  ilvouhl  the  Greek  dob ;  tor  the 
word  is  no  otnerwife  known  to  us,  than  as  e^^reiTed  in  LaUir,  for 
many  ages,  in  inferiptions  and  coins.  The  Greek  as  well  as  the 
Hebrew  was  unknown  in  the  country  inhabited  bjfithe  Franis^  and 
the  neighbouring  nations,  till  within  thefc  four  hundred  years*  And 
it  we  would  render  it  into  Greek,  it  is  doubtful  what  letters  ip  that, 
language  correfpond  to  the  word  in  Latin  :  And  the  variety  this  ad¬ 
mits  of  will  make  a  great  difference  in  the  amount  of  the  number*^ 
So  that  if  in  one  of  thofc  varieties  the  number  fought  for  (hould  bc‘ 
found,  it  may  be  obie^ted  that  the  name  is  not  rightly  fpek  in  Greek ^ 
and  this  very  objection  has  been  made  to  the  word 
‘  At  the  time  this  prophecy  was  written,  Latin  was  the  lattguara 
moft  general  in  the  Roman  empire.  And  when  the  empire  was  ai» 
vided  it  became  the  univerfal  language  in  the  weftern  part ;  whicb^ 
the  learned  in  general  agree  is  the  feene  of  the  events  foretold  by 
the  vifions  in  this  book.  It  is  ftill  fo  among  the  learned  in  Europe  5 
and  is  efpccially  the  language,  in  all  her  fervices,  of  th^  churck 
which  claims  the  titlt  of  CatMici  or  Univerfal  \  and  in  whicK  tha 
perfons  fuppofed  to  be  meant  by  the  jirjt  htajly  ‘  and  red  dtaj^on^  ai* 
well  as  the  fecend  heajly  make  a  capital  figure.  t  * 

‘  But  in  Latin  it  may  be  faid  the  letters  are  not  numerical*  SotM 
of  them  are,  and  of  thefe  as  many  are  found  in  the  word  LVDO^ 
VICUS,  (43)  as  amount  to  the  my(Hck  number  666*  “  ^  *  *  * 


*  New  what  (hall  we  fay  to  this  ?  They  that  believe  the  Scri^ 

turcs  to  be  written  by  Divine  Infpitation,"  and  that  this  book  is  a 
part  of  the  Scriptures,^ and  that,  as  it  profefTes,  herein  are  foewn 
things. that  muf  he  hereafter^  muft  expect  that  every  part  of'  it  (hall 
fcc  accomplifti-'J.  And  is  not  the  whole  of  the  vifion  relating  to  the 
ffc$nd  heajl  frirlV  explained,  and  a  charafter  found  that  angers  to 
it  in  cvefy  particular?  '  ^  V  V  .  \ 

*  (t*)  *  Hfen?  is  a^wofd  which^  in""  the  univerfal  language  of  the 
thurch  and  Wefietn  empire,' 'contains  the'number  long  unce  marked 
tn  die  word  .of  OOD,  as  the  key  to  open 


one  in  the 
language 


•  Itiigvagt  that  contains  this  number^'  ‘rThc*  word  is 

a  ftMMj  and  to  far  correlpoiids  to  the  prophecy  ?  fo  that  bitt  'n  the 

;J  ,(40*  This,  mail  :ia  unearthly  potentate  ot 

•  ^u&icient  to  make  hiinithc  object  o£  the  piopliccy,  and  iuitcii 
to  be  tpiiicfl  as  a  third  iwith  the  Emperor  and  Pope  ;  u  ho  have  lonj; 
been  judged  to  be  iIk  other  two  v'hur^iiteis  heve  dcrcribcd, ,  (^.j 
It  1^,  not  only  the  tiame  of  a  great  king,  but  is,  the  moil  coinmou 
name  9f  a  fucceflioii  of  kings;  fo  as  to* be  proper  to  exprefs  the 
whole  confidcred  - together,  as  conflitUting  one  political  character 
like  that  lignified  by  the  dragon  and  JlrJl  hcajh  And  this  fucceirion  j 
Q^.kings  coolidered  as'onc  charadler  or  perfonage  correfponds  exactly 
to  the.vifion.  For  (6.)  he  is  an  earthly  potentate,  rtjingout  of  the  \ 

_(f.)  His  power  is  fuperior  to  the  other  kings,  hdzHHg  | 
of  the  tea  horns*'  (8*)  With  an  appeanuice  of » extraordinary  ci¬ 
vility,  like  a  lamb.  (9.)  By  limguinary  edicts,  he  /peaks  like  a 
:dragm.  -(10.)  He  i$  lirmly  attached  to  , the  firll  beail,  cxerdfin^ 
^ali  bis^o-voer  before  him.  (11.)  The  «^/ac;v  of  that  attachment  is 
pointed  OUT,  caujing to  wake  an  image  to  the  firjl  beajly  to  ivo;- 
jhip\  it  ;vhcn  made,,  and  caujiig  his  fines  to  co?ne  do'zvn.  ( i^.)  The 
'time  of  this  fupport  is  marked,  after  receiving  the  deadly  ^vound, 
(13.)  The  fuccefs  of  his  zeal  is  Ihewn,  and  the  ?neans  by  which 
it  iucceeded  ;  giving  life  to  the  image y  and  deceiving  them  that  d'xdt 
f0H  the  kjrth.  (i4«)  One  dlilinguifliing  feature  in  the  character 
is  fupcrftitious  cruclt^y forbidding  fnen  to  buy  and  felly  and  eaujin^ 
ahem  tohe  l^illedd*  .  . 

vThcre  IS  much  of  all  this  cabaliftical,  trifling,  andfome- 
tvhat  ridiculous#  To, the  common  fenlc  of  the  Court  of 
Tcrfailles,  and  indeed  of  any-court,  or  fociety  of  men  not 
wanned  and  over-heated  by  too  minute  an  inveftigation  of 
particulars  in  the  myftcrious  parts  of  the  facred  records,  it 
would  certainly  appear  abfurd,  and  an  objeft  of  laugher,  to 
affirm  that  the  Lewises  of  France  were  the  two  horned 
beaft  mentioned  in  the  Revelation.  Yet  our  author’s 
general  view  of  this  myllerious  ,book  is  fenfible  and  lolicl, 
and  the  remarks  die  makes  on  the  whole  of*  it  in  his  preface, 
not  lefs  juft  than  prafticaU 


Aut*.  IX.  Female  tuition;  or,'  an  Addrefs  Ito  Mothers,  on  the 
Education  of  Daughters.  -  2d  lEJition,.  fiuall .  8vo,  3s.  fewed. 
Murray,  London,  1785. 

^T^HE  influence  of  the  female  fex  on  the  maimers  and 
morals  of  foeiety  in  general,  is  a  truth  too  clear  to  be  in- 
flfted  on.  Yet,  though  univerfally  acknowledged,  we  fccni 
totally  to  lofe  light  of  the  idea  in*  the  education  of  our  wo¬ 
men.  To  judge  by  our  abfurd  method  of  tuition,  we  may 
lie  fairly;  fill j>e^ed  of  linking  them  below  the  tevel  ot  maho- 
inctan  degradation*;  and  that  wc'cbhlider.a  woman  ^s^  hav¬ 
ing  neither  a  foul  to  be  laved,  nor  a  mind  capable  ot  rcceiv- 
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Ing  iuftiuftion.  Mental  accoruplilhments  arc  not'^ttendedi 
to,  ,the  cultivation  ot'  the  heart  and  undciilanding  is  neg-- 
Icfttxl,  as  if  we  had  no  concern  in  a  being  ori  whom '6ur 
jovs,  our  lorrows,  our  dearcll  intcrefts,  and  moll*  cxqoifite’ 
enjovinents^  depend.  A  few,  compahitivcly  frivbldliSj,  ac- 
coinplilhmcnts  arc  all  that  we  think  of  beflowing  on*  qno 
who'fliould  be  educated  for  the  important  purpoles  of  be^, 
couTing  a  wife  and  a  mother.  But  \yc  do  not  Ilop  here;, 
piattcis  arc  managed  with  fuch  an  excellence  of  abfurdityithat 
the  infant  mind,  which  Ihould  be  ej\rly  and  conilantly  taught, 
to  value  fimplicity,  ditlidence,  modelty,  and  all  the  milder 
I’ciuale  virtues,  to  love  home,  to  enjov  the  calm>  the  repofeof 
a  happy  domeltic  circle,  and  to  reliln  ufeful  occupations,  is, 
both  by  precept  and  example,  led  to  every  thing  that  is  op- 
polite.  ’  . 

I'he  perufal  o^the  elegant  addrefs  to  mothers,  now  before 
us,  gave  rile  to  thefe  few  refleflions ;  we  are  happy  to  find, 
our  ideas  coincide  ^with  thofe  of  the  very  intelligent;  and 
worthy  author.  He  has  faid,  with  great  truth  in  his  pre¬ 
face,  “  Could  we  make  good  women  of  our  daughters,  an 
effectual  reformation  would  foon  take  place  in  every  de¬ 
partment  of  fociety.’’  To  which  we  beg  leave  to  add  that, 
if  mothers  would  pay  more  attention  to  the  education  of 
their  daughters,  the  race  of  good  women  would  foon  be 
more  numerous.  We  hope  the  prefent  addrefs  will  have 
that  influence  over  them  it  deferves.  To  give  their  time  ta 
the  education  of  their  daughters,  to  make  them  goodwo-^ 
men,  will  in  the  end  afford  more  heartfelt  fatisfaftion  than 
all  the  frivolous  purfuits  .  (to  fay  no  worfe  of  them)  which 
arc  the  foie  objefts  of  too  many  mothers  of  the  age. 

The  fubjefts  which  employ  our  author’s  pen,  befides 
die  Introduftion,  particularly  addreffed  to  mothers,  *  are 
maternal  authority,  domeftic  attention,  diligence  and’afti-i  ’ 
vity,  economy,  fimplicity,  feroale  purfuits,  honour, 
knowledge,  virtue,  and  religion.”  All  thefe  lubjefts  he 
has  treated  with  clearnefs  and  manly  fimplicity ;  his  rcafon- 
ingls  convincing,  and  his  unaffefted  earueflnefs  and  warmtii  ^ 
fj)cak  forcibly  to  the  heart.  The  following  charafter.  of  a 
iine  lady,  \ye  ihall  prefent  to  our  readers  as  a  fpcciineu  of, 
the  work.  . 

‘  No  one  perhaps  can  form  a  more  ludicrous  contraft  to  every 
jVmg  juft  and  graceful  in  nature,  than  the  woman  whofe  folc  objett 
in  life  is.  to  pais  for  a  fink  lai>y.  The  attention  fhe  everywhere^ 
^nd  uniformly  pays,  experts,  and  even  exacts,  are  tedious  and  fa- 
^‘guing.  J-Jer  various  movements  and  attitucks  aie  all  adju tied  and  * 
exhibited  by  rule. .  By  a  happy  fliiQUCV  of ^  the  moft  elegant  lan^i 
fl.i-  has  the  art  of  impurtiiig  a*Hioiiieiit:iry  dignity  and  graco 


Female  Fuition,  • 

to  the  mcreft  trifles.  *  And,  itadious  only  to  mimic  fiK'h  peculinri. 
tics  as  arc  moft  admired  in  others,  flie  afl'etts  a  loquacity  peculiarly 
flippant  and  tealiiig;  Jbscaufe  fcandal,  routs,  finery,  fans,  china 
lovers,  lap-dogs,  or  fqulrrcls,  are  her  conftant  themes.  Her  amuie- 
tnents,  like  thofc  of  a  magpie,  are  only/hopping  over  the  lame  fpob, 
prying  into^  the  fame  corners,  and  devouring  the  lame  I'pccics  of 
prey.  The''  fimple  and  beautiful  delineations  of  nature,  in  her 
countenance,  gcfturcs,  and  whole  deportment,  are  habitually  de¬ 
ranged,  diftorted,  or  concealed,  by  the  affeded  adoption  of  what- 
(cVer  grimace  or  deformity*  is  latefl, .  and  moft  in  vogue.  Shc'ac- 
enftoms  her  face  to  aTimper,  which  every  feparate  feature  in  it  be¬ 
lies  j’^fpoilsi  perhaps,  a  blooming  complexion  with  a  profufionof 
artificial  colouring ;  diftorts  the  moft  exquilite  fliape  by  loads  or 
volumes  of  ufelefs  drapery ;  and  has  her  head,  her  arms,  her  tecr, 
and  her  gait,  equally  touched  by  art  and  aftedation,  into  whut 
called  the  taste,  the  ton,  or  the  fashion. 

‘  She  little  conliders  to  what  a  torrent  of  ridicule  and  farcafin  this 
mod^of  condud  expofes  her  ;  or  how  exceedingly  cold  and  hollow 
that 'Ceremony  muft  be,  which  is  not  the  language  of  a  warm  heart 
how  infipid  thofc  fmiles,  which  indicate  no  internal  pleafanrry 
how  awkward  thofe  graces,  which  fpring  not  from  habits  of,  good 
nature  and  benevolence.  Thus,  pertnefs  fuccecds  to  delicacy,  af- 
furance  to  modefty,  and  all  the  vagaries  of  a  liftlefs,  to  all  the  fen* 
iibilities  of  an  ingenuous  mmd.  Deftincd  as  (lie  is,  in  common  with 
the  fex,  and .  fitted  by  the  common  peculiar  liberality  of  nature, 
to  poli&  and  confole  humanity,  a  woman  of  this  defeription  never 
exerts  a  thought  beyond  the  requifitions  c-i  the  ton,  the  homag 
due  to  rank,  family,  parade,  or  perfonal  decoration.-  With  her, 
pundillo  is  politenefs;  diffipatlon,  life;  and  levity,  fpirit.  The 
miferable  ana  contemptible  drudge  of  every  tawdry  innovation  in 
drefs,  or  ceremony,  (he  incclTariflv  miftakes  extravagance  for  tallc, 
finery  for  elegance,  and  falhion  for  whatever  ftrikes  her  as  moft  in¬ 
congruous  to  fimplicity  and  nature.  By  flaunting  the  abjetft  puppet 
of  every  inlignificant  and  prepofterous  farce  to  which  the ,  faftiion- 
ablc  world  g-ives  a  temporary  fandion  and  celebrity,  her  whole  care 
and  attention  are  engroffed  by  circumftance  and  ftiew.  To  her  the 
delicious  recdlledion  of  an  open,  artlefs,  and  worthy  life,  are  not 
half  fo  charming,  as  the  various  tirefome  infipiditics  and  inquietudes 
of  a  giddy  one.  Every  idea  of  fubftantial  felicity  is  habliiuiiy  ab 
forbed  in  the  flattering  and  frantic  intoxications  of  female  vanity. 

•  It  is  not,  therefore,  intrinfic  merit,  but  a  tinfellcd  exterior, 
which  attrafts.  her  efteem  ;  and  (he  values  neither  candour  of  mind, 
nor  modefty  of  carriage,  when  oppofed  to  flutter  or  parade.  Her 
favourite  examples  arc  not  thofe  perlbiis  of  acknowledged  fincerity, 
who  fpeak  as  they  feel,  and  aft  as  they  think,  but  fuch  only  as  are 
formed  to  dazzle  her  fancy,  amufe  her  fenfes,  or  humour  her  whims. 
Her  only  ftudy  is  how  to  glitter  or  (hine,  how  to  captivate  and 
gratify  the  gaze  of  the  multitude,  or  how  to  fwell  her  own  pomp 
and  importance.— —To  this  interefting  objeft  all  her  aflidiilties  and 
rime  arc  rcHgipufly  devoted.  .  This  makes  her  the  willing  fliw'e  of 
every  novelty,  which  levity,  or  extravagance,  or  luxury,  brings 
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up,  invariahlj’  preferibes  that  fupcrfluity  in  drefs  and  equipa^e^  of 
H'hich  (lie  is'  io  iond,  and  addicts  her  to  the  mechanical  practice  of 
every  pundlUo,  or  artihee,  which  folly  fuggclia  or  prudery  im» 

|X)fcS.  *  .  .  *  •  •  .  \  I 

‘  The  morfifications,  to  which  this  contemptible  and.  fadldioua 
turn  of  mind  expoles  and  fubje^s  her,  are  various,  aiid  without 
end.  Her  approaches  are  deemed  intrufion  ;  her  affability  form  or 
artifice ;  and  all  her  complailance  or  civility,  the  mere  etiquette  of 
the  fexi  She  is  always  encroaching,  and  always  repulfcd ;  and  is 
Ibr  *thc  molt  part  lait,  only  from  a  violent  propenlity  to  be  firlU 
It  is  becaufe  flic  Would  be  above  all,  that  all  are  ib  much  iiuerefted 
in  keeping  her  down.  The*  general  dilpolition  there  maniitltly  it 
to  keep  her'  back,  originates  Iblely  in  her  embracing  every  little 
vulgar  manoeuvre  for  putting  herlelf  forward.^ r We;. check,. ijnpu* 
dence  as  naturally  as -wc. encourage  modefty^  A  woman, o£  this 
kind,  cohlcciucntly,  is  hcrfelf  the  dupe  of  all  thofc  artifice*  and 
fehemes,  wmich  llie  incclFantly  and  unfuccefsfully  pr;^tfUfc8 "  oa 
others.  '  ^  . 

*  This,  furely,  is  not  a  charaftcr  you  would  recommend  as  a 
pattern  to  your  daughters.^  \ 

We  have  read  this  little  work  with  peculiar  fatisfa£lion, 
and  fincerely  recommend  it  to  the  attention*  of  Britifh  mo¬ 
thers.  The  rapidity  of  the  fale  may  perhaps  encourage  the 
author  to  enlarge  his  plan  in  fome  future  edition,  and  render 
the  •“  Addrefs  to  Mothers’^  a  Hill  more  valuable  perform- 
ancc.  ^ 


Art.  X.  jln  Impartial  Sketch  of  the  Debate  in  the  Houfe  of  Com* 
mons  of  Ireland^  on  a  motion  made  on  Friday,  Auguft  12,  1785# 
By  the  Right  Honourable  Thollas  Ordc,  Secretary  to  his  Grace 
Charles  Duke  of  Rutland  Cieutenant  Governor,  and  Governor- 
General,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  effeftuating  the  Inter- 
courfa  and  Commerce  between  Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  on 
permanent  and  equitable  Principles,  for  the  mutual  Benefit  of 
both  Countries.  Together  with  an  impartial  Sketch  of.thc  prin- 
cipal  Speeches  on  the  Subject  of  the  Bill,  that  were  delivered  in 
the  Houfe  on  Monday  Auguft  15,  1785*  With  a  Copy  of  the 
Bill  prefented  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons  of  Ireland,  of  the  Eleven 
Irifli  Prppofitions,  of  the  Twenty  Refolutions  of  the  Britifli  Par¬ 
liament,  the  Addrefs  of  both  Houfes  of  that  Parliament  to  the 
King,  and  his  Majefty^s  Anfwcr.  By  William  Woodfall.  8vo, 
3$.  6d.  fevved.  W.  Woodfall,  1785. 

^HE  power  of  oratory  is  very  great,  and  it  is  accordingly 
^  exercifed  among  the  moll  rude  and  the  moll  refined  na¬ 
tions.  It  was  the  orato^  of  fome  German  elder  or  chief 
that  roufed  his  tribe  to  war,  or  compofed  it  to  peace.  It  is 
the  oratory  of  the  Indian  chief  that  excites  his  nation  to 
Vms,  whether  againft  feme  other  Indian  nation,  or-againll 

‘  the 


7i3^6  Wjbod fall’s  Skctch^of^hr'Dvrjatyinthe  II.  of'C,  /)/  ^Irc/anJ, 
tbo  commori  foes  of  all  Indians*/  the  Etlfopekn  itivaders*  of 

the  ncvvl  world;v  The  <>ri‘ek  and Ihew 
liow  much  doi^hcrtce  pt^vailfed  in  tlic  'nntioin/ athd*'p?rioi)s 
which  the\"  defevibe :  for  though  the  elaborate  .orations  in. 
terfperfed'in  thfeih  narrati^cs*o\vc  nln’ch*to''fIle  taflfe  knd  fancy 
of’ th^  hiftoHansJ  ^yefj-’they  pfbve  that ' ‘oration^  wefe'  occa- 
iibnally  made,  and  alfo  as  they  arc  evidentry  adapted  to  the 
dilFprem  genidfes  of  the  difFercnt  fpeakers,  'fo  it  is  probable 
that’ many  of  the  real  fentirhents  and"  modes  of  exprcHioa 
uliid  by  the orator  have,  in  many  inftancesj  found  their'way 
hy  oral  tradition*  to  the  niind  of  the  hiftorian.' , 

• '^It  defends,  alfov^on  ‘this  head  to  •  be  ”obfer\Td,  that  the 
ancients  had  their  or  tri  which^they  took 

nolcs'oritlcmohindums  of  the^moft  memorable  incidents  and 
fayings 'that  occurred,  as ‘well  as  of  ahy 'ftriking  thought  that 
arolfe  in  their‘“'6wn  miiids.  Theft  were  handed  ^down,  as 
family  dIcccs  from  father  to  fon,  and  contained  many  curi¬ 
ous  and  authentic  anecdotes.  This  praft ice  was  the  .  more 
natural  that  men  had  not,  in  thoft  days,  as  they  have  now 
Ihc  advantage  of  purchafing  books,  at  a  very  eafy  rate,  from 
the  works  of  Newton  down  to  thc  almanacks  of  Partridge, 
From  thofe  written  collcftions  the  hiflorians  of  antient 
times,  no  doiibt  derived,  a  great  variety  of  real  information 
concerning  the  leading  ftntiments  and  modes  of  expreHion 
in  uft  amongft  antient  orators,  and  other  grave  nien  who, 
without  any  pretenlions  to  oratory,  delivered  therr  fentijiicnts 
bn  great  public  occalions.  .  ‘  ^ 

*  Modern  hiflorians,  yafticularly  the  Italians  and  Spaniards, 
who  imitated  the  Roman  writers  very  clofely,  Have  dlverli- 
fied  their  narratives  with  orations,  tliat,  w^ith  as  great  pro¬ 
bability  of  authenticity  at  Icaft,'  will  bear  a  comparifou  in  rc- 
fped  of  ftnft  and  compolition  with  any  in  Livy,  Sallnil,  or 
Tacitus.  Battilla  Nani,  a  noble  Venetian,  has  beautified 
his  hiftory  of  the  Republic  with  many  elaborate  and  moft  in¬ 
genious  fpceclVcs,  made  bv  his, cotemporaries  in  his  prclcncic, 
but  no  doubt  adorned  Avith  his  o\\ui  eloqucnce,*^  and  en¬ 
riched  fometimes  by  his  own  ideas.  We  have  other  pretty 
iull  fpeciniens  of  the  chaftc  and  dignified  eloquence  of  ilic 
ftnate  of  Venice  in  Fofcariiii,  Fra.  Paolo,  Bembo,  and  dif¬ 
ferent  writers.  In  Contareni,'  Borghina,  Poggio,  Bruti, 
Machiavelli,  and  others  vve  probably  have  in  like  manner, 
tome  reftmblancc  of  the  Tufean  eloquence  before  Florence 
with  its  domain  fell  into  the  hands'of  the^  mkdioi. 
Grotius,  Mewlius,  Meteren,  bcc.  wc  have  probably  ^ 
imitation,  aiul  fomewhat  approaching  to  reports  of  the  great 
debates  in  the  .Stadthoulc.  But  ail  theft  Italian  and  Dutch 

writers 
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writcrf,;Of;  Republicap  f^ffair,s,  .|in^  wUich > there  waft (fcc>pe' 
for, -eloquence,  aqd  .ii)c^is,at,thq!  feme- time  by.  wl\kh-g<mtfral 
Dptes  of^ :  that  clpquence  Could)  I  reach  the  public, lear* w  pr<>v 
folfedly  I  imitated  in  the.-.CQnftru^tion  of.  their  works  the 
writers  ,9f  anti4}uity,(aud,drcired,  varied,,  and  amplified  a  few 
foirtimcats  of  diff^reiu  fpcakers  into t  long, andt.cbib<l)Tato 

orations^ ,  t,  f,j  ^  'h.^i  *  'h 

.  A  more  accurate  aj^d[  Qprrpflt  tafte.Ia  every  tiring,!  and  par^ 
tlcularly  iuJ?‘ftoryr  bsg^'^h.at  lall  to  appear  in  xI^*,snoib©n^ 
li^iteiwd  nations*  of  .Europe,  France  auid,;Englaiid^  4?  MtiV 
iook^  for  taftsy  mixe,d,witl\»rgflcxionS|^^id  fclea:ed  by  ge-- 
iieraL  and  important  view^,,  but  unadulterated .ilill^by.«ti^on •• 
Mr.,  Hume,  by  far  thc;  gncateft  hiftorian  of  modern  tiines,^ 
had  judgment  to  difeern  and  to  approve  .the  nicetyN  of  thc 
age;  but^  tafe  to,  perceive, the  .  beautiful  relief  ;  that  ^orations, 
iy)on  great  and  ctitic^l  occaljpns  dilFufe  over  thc  moll  Icgitid 
njate  hiftprical  compo^itipns.,^  ^The  colleftions  of  Whitlock, 
who  like  a  ^ouian  fenator' kept,  a  kind  of  journal  of  the 
feene  ip  which  he  afted  a.ii^ery  conliderable  .part,  thofe  of 
Rulh\yortlv,  ,  public  ,triafs,':llate.  papers,  he.  &c,  furnillicd 
huii  with,  many  genuine, matcvialsjpr';fpeeches  but ilill  all 
Ids  genuine  i^ints  and  n\aterials  were  infufEcient  to  fwelland 
raile  an  oration  equal  to  the  fertility  and  grandeur >  of  the 
ocpalion  or^  tlic  expeftatioas'of  the)CulLiYatcJ  reader.  The 
lujjorian,^  therefore,  .judicioufly  compromifes  the  matter  be¬ 
tween  thc  feverity  of  hilloricai  narrative,  and  the  talle’in.. 
fluenced  and -formed,  by  the  groat  models  of  antiquitv,  by 
prefacing  hisv  praiious  with  an  affirmation  that  the  fpeaker,* 
oa.fucU  and  fuch  occalions,  .“__rcafoned^  or  might  have  jea- 
ioaed  in  this  manner.**.  '  ‘  ^ 

This  was  univerfally  deemed'  the  bell  mode  of  compofing 
ipeeclies,*  which  united;  without  any  great  violation  of  truths 
tlipreal  fentiments  and  charaftcr  of  the  orator  with  the  genius 
apdfancy  of  the  hiftorian.  And  fo  generally  .was  eloquence 
tolerated  and  even  applauded,  that  Dr.  Samuel  Johnfon,  and 
others^,  compofed.  Ipceches  from  vague  oral  re|X)rts  brought 
to.  them  at  fecond  hand  from  runners  planted  below  the  bar 
of^the  Houfe  of  Peers,  and  in  the  gallcrv  of  the  Houfe*  of 
Commons,  in  which  they  were  more  ftudious  to  imitate^ 
the, manner,  than  to  adhere  clofcly  to  the  matter  of  the 
different  Ipeakers 

Mr.*  Woodfall  has  the  merit  of  reporting  the  .debates  in 
PpHameiit  with  infinite  labour  and  retention  of  memorv, 
?nd  will)  a  fcrupulous  regard  to  trufh  and  juftlce.  Amidll 
drat, immenfe,  variety  of  matter  that  is  tlirown  out  by  muU 
titudqs  of  fpeakers,  his  llleftions  and  abridgments  arc  guided 
t>y  ability  and  taftc.  ^  If  he  reduces  the  fubftance  of  a  fpeech 
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Vithm  a  ihortBr  compafs^  he  does  not  mtitilatt,  but  exhibit 
k  on  a  nanxmer  fcale.  There  is  no  diftnembertneht  of 
puts;  but  a  juft  totally  and  defign:  a  beginning,  a  mid* 
dk  aod  an  end,  appear  ifi  his'maftcrly  Iketches.  This  gt* 
neral  ch'arafter  we  give  of  his  debates  publiihed  in  his  daijv 
papeif  which  the  writer  of  this  article  lias  very  often  had 
an  opportunity  of  comparing  with  the  original  Ipeeches  as 
delivered  vtVtf  voce.m  both  Houfes  of  Parliament."  *  *  ^  * 

'  «  Nor  has  Mr.  Woodfall  banilhed  lies  andftdion  from  the 
reports  of  parliamentary  debates  given  by  himfclf,  only.  He 
has  chafttfied  the  public  taftc,  correfted  ’  the  negli^hce  and 
improbity  of  other  printers^,  and  obliged ‘the  reporters  ’  of 
debates  to  follow  truth  likehimfelf,  as  clofely,  and  as  far  as 
tlicy  can  tread  in  her  paths.  A  greater  degiee  of  accuracy  is 
now  expefted  in  fpeeches  given'  out  forthofe  of  members  of 
Parliament,  than  ever.  The  members  thcmfcfvcs  will  of 
courfe,  if  they  are  anxious  for  pofthumous  fame,  be  . careful 
to  have  their  fpeeches  handed  down  to  poftcrity,  whrther 
by  writing  thcmfclves,orby  fending  notes  to  the  perfons  that 
do,*  as  corrcftly  as'poflible:  fo  that  Mr.- WoodmlV’abili^ 
and  perfevering  afliduity  in  reporting  parliamentary  debates, 
arc  circumftanccs  by  no  means'  unimportant  fo'  thc'futurc 
hiftory  of  England.  '  *  '  ^  . 

With  regard. to  the  debates  that  haVe  led  to  thefe  obfer- 
rations,  Mr.  Wobdlall  explains  the  nature  of  his  undertak¬ 
ing  in  the  following  addrefs  to  the  public.  ' 

‘  The  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  fubjeft  in  ncgociation  be¬ 
tween  the  Parliamcnis  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  extreme 
delirablenefs  that  the  two  kingdoms  fliould  clearly  underftand  each 
other,  were  the  confiJerations  that  firft  fu^gefted  to  the  Reporter  the 
'idea  of  paying  a  vifit  to  Dublin,  with  a  view  to  endcayo.ur,  as  far  as 
his  abilities  and  Judgment  would  enable  him,  to  collcft  and  to  llatc 
the  fentiments  of  the  Reprefentatives  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  indivi¬ 
dually  delivered  in  Parliament,  upon  fo  interefting  an  occafion.  He 
flattered  himfelf,  that  if  he  fliould  have  the  good  fortune  to  prove, 
in  any  degree,  equal  to  the  taflt,  he  (hou Id  perform  an  acceptable 
piece  of  fervicc  to  both  countries  ;  and  he  was  the  rather  induced  to 
undertake  it,  from  the  acknowledged  want  of  a  publication,  that 
either  profefled  or  attempted  impartially  to  report  the  general  turn 
of  the  arguments  upon  each  fide  of  any  queilion,  that  came  under 
difeuflion  in  the  Houfc  of  Commons  of  Ireland.  Under  thefe  im- 


preffions  he  attended  the  debates,  of  which  he  has  aimed  at  giving  a 
iketch  in  the  following  pages  ;  and  he  trufts,  that,  however  deficient 
in  point  of  execution  the  publication  may  appear,  there  will  not  be 
found  in  it  the  fmalleil  portion  of  prejudice  or  party  colouring. 
order  to  render  his  (ketch  as  authentic  poffiblc,  he  has  fpareJ  no 
paint  to  procure  every  afliliancc  within  his  reach  ;  and,*  he  is  proud 
to  acknowledge,  he  has  been  honoured  with  a  very  confiderabie 

lliarc. 
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fi\arc«  *  It  jj  imcHkry,  howevefy  chat  he  Ihoukl  signify,  tbtt  he 
tias  rather  fought  co.,coilc«5t  the  fentitnents  of  the  Spcpikeff,  ahea  fa« 
ftidioiifly  endeavoured  to  afFcdi  a  lupeiior  degree  of  ^iccuracy,  by 
fhffing  minutely  the  trifling  occurrences  incident  to  all,  and  inl'cpa^ 


raMc  from  mod  debates,'  that  run  into  any  length.— Hence  he  hat 
purpol’ely  omitted  to  enumerate  every  tingle  and  fpecific  interrupttoa 
given  to  Gentlemen  while  gn  their  legs,  and  has  merely  noticed  fucb 
as  contributed  to  elucidate  the  argument,  and  to  explain  the  par« 
ticular  fat%  to  which  they  alluded.  He  haa,  alfo,  contented  him- 
Irlf  with  ftating  on  which  fide  of  the  queition*  feveral  Gentlemen 
{poke,  whom  he  either  heard  indillinctly,  or  who  did  not  accompany 
the  dqjivery  of  their  opinion  with  anv  arguments  or  oblcrrations 
that  were  new’,  or  more  pointedly 'applied  than  they  had  been  before 
by  other  Speakers.  If  it  fliall  be  found,  that  he  has  neither  marred 
tSf  meaning,  not  weakened  the  realbning  of  thofe  Gentlemen  who 
principally  di(iingui(hed  themfelves  on  each  fide  of  the  queftion,  and 
that  the  fenfe  of  the  debate,  in*  general,  is  fairly  and  lubftantially 
conveyed  by  this  publication,  his  object  and  his  defign  wrill  have 
been  fully  accomplilhed.* 

As  grand  occalions  gave  birth  to  great  eloquence,  fo  the 
eloquence  of  tlic  Irilli  fenators,  on  the  whole,  far  exceeds  that 
vof  the  prefent  Englilh  orators.  There  is  more  of  fincerity  in 
it,  it  is  more  impaHioned,  it  comes  more  direftljr  from  the 
heart ;  while,*  at  the  fame  time  it  is  more  enriched  with 
ftorcs  of  cultivated,  and  lively  fancy.  There  is  only  one 
Ilian  in  the  Britifh  fenate  that  equals  the  various  and  lively 
drains  of  Irilh  oratory ;  and,  it  is  remarkable  tliat  he  is  an 
Irilhman.  ’ 

fWe  cannot  without  more  particular  attention  pafs  over  the 
Atblime  and  energetic  ftrains  of  Mr.  Grattan,  who  animates 
aadfweils  his  pathetic  addrefles  by  whatever  is  moft  power- 
fid  and  moll  majeftic  in  nature:  God;  a  providence;  the 
difpenfations  of  grace the.  relations  we  ftand  in  to  tlic 
Supreme  Being  and  to  our  fellowmcn  the  children  of  the 
hiue  common  parent,  independently  of  human  inftitutions# 
There  has  not  fuch  an  orator  appeared  in  the  Britifli  Empire 
fiocc  the  days  of  Lord  Bolinbroke  :  for  Lord  Chatham  was 
not  fo  learned  and  various:  Mr.  Fox  is  rather  a  (harp  and 
forcible  rcafoner  thana  fublime  and  pathctic’orator  ;  and  Mr, 
Burke  though  learned,  copious,  various,  and  plealing,  wants 
'Jgour  and  compreflion. 


An;  XI.  The  yonrnal  of  d  Tour  to  the  HehrUeSj  with  Samiiel 
JohnfoD,  L  L.  D.  By  J  ames  BofwclL,  Efq;  cont.iining  fdrnt 
Toetlcal  Pieces  by  Dr.  Jobnfon,  relative  tothe  Tour,  nnd  never 
wtorc  pubiifhed ;  a  Series  of  his  Converfation,  Literary  Ante- 
dptes,  and  Opinions  of  Men  and  Books  ;  With  an  Authentic  Ac- 
I  Hoy.  I'siu  A  a  cdUHt 
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count  of  the  Dirtrcffcs  and  Efcape  of  the  Grandlbn  of  Kino- 
the  year  1746.  ‘  8vu.  6sl  boards.* '*Dilly,  1785.  ^ 

^  A  and  uiidiftiuguilliing  admiration  is  among  the 

7  c^raAcrillks  of.wcak  and  frivolous  minds.  There 
ar«  men  .who  venerate  their  fellow,  creatures  as  if  they  were 
gods^  who  pay  homage  eyca  ^  to  their  wcakneffes  and  follies, 
ISi^  paflionate  lovers  are  fond  of  the  caprices,  nay,  of  the  de 
fefts  and  faults  of  their  miftrclTes  ;  and  who  feek  for  dilVmc 
tion  by  appearing  in  their  train.  Thefe  reflexions,  which 
obti'ude  themfclves  upon  us,  vve  exprefs  with  relu£tance  and 
regret,  as  wc  widnto  think  well  of  Mr.  hofwell,  and  are  con 
tent  to  place  to  the  account  of  early  impreflions  his  prefent 
excels  of  venei*ation.  ^But  they  will  obtrude  themielves. 
They  arc  thorfirft,  the  uppermoft,  and  the  conllant  ideas  that 
occupy  the  mind  of  the  reader  in  perufing  the  yournal  of  th( 
T$ur  to"  the  Hebrides  t  arc  therefore  compelled  to  plac 
them  jn  the  foreground  of  the  pifture  wx  here  draw  of  that 
publication.  It  is  for  the  public  to  judge  how  far  they 
apply  to  the  author  of  the  Journal. 

It  may  rcafonably  be  queftioned  whether  Dr.  Johnfon 
entitled  as  an  author,  .or  as  a  man,  to  fuch  minute  attention 
as  Mr.  Bofweli  and  others  have  beftowed  on  all  his  aftions, 
geftiires,  fayings,  looks,  and  exclamations.  The  antients 
woifliipped  under  the  names  of  Ceres,  Bacchus,  Apollo, 
&c.  he,  men  who  by  the  invention  of  ufeful  and  ingenious 
arts  had,  been  great  benefaftors  to  mankind.  But  of  what 
art  is  Dr.  Johnfon  the  author?  What  difcovciy^has  he  made 
And,  befides  his  diAionary,  and  the  moral  inftruAioii  in 
Ills  Rambler,  what  real  benefit  has  he  conferred  on  hiscoun 
trynien?  His  learning  was  great,  but  not  unrivalled  in  Eng 
land?  in  Germany  it  was  exceeded.-  In  poetry,  he  was  far 
furpafled  by  gray  whom  he  has  treated  with  contempt  and 
undervalued ;  in  criticifin  he  was  not  lo  juft  as  Hay  ley,  or  lo 
profound  as  Dr.  Lowth;  in  morals  and  religion  he  was 
praAically  found,  and  a  very  eloquent  inftruftor;  but  he  en- 
^quired  not  into  the  foundation  of  the  former,  and  a  fpiritot 
the  narroweft  bigotry  entered  into  his  conceptions  ot  the 
latter.  Of  various  learning  and  ftrong  imagination  he  was  cer 
tainly  poflclTcd,  but  he  was  not  dittinguilhed  by  the  pre-emi 
neat  faculty  of  creative  genius.  The  ftores  of  others  he  had 
examined  with  care  and  diligence,  and  often  difplayed  toad- 
vantage;  but  he  invented  nothing. 

Asa  man  Dr.  fohnfon  was  more  rcfpeAablc  than  as 
author;  altliough  there  was  nothing  in  his  manners  of  tlu 
amiable  (implicity,  humility,  mt.knefs,  condefeenfion, 
xiabounded  benevolence  which  charaAerized  and  ftiil  diftjn 
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5;uiihc the  lives  of  many  men,, his  equals  in  learai^,-,i^Pj  in 

genius  his  fiiperiors. 

^But,  aHou  iiig  to -Dr.  Jolinfon  aU^thc’^ttierit  VhicK  fiis. 
warmeft  admirers  alcribc  to  Iiimj^was  it  meritorious^  was  it 
right  or  jullifiablein  Mr.  Bofvrcll  to  record  arid  topublifh  his 
prejudices^  Iris  follies  and  whims,  his  weakrieflei,  his  vi6es^? 
Multiplied  inftances  of  aiiimofitv  againft  whole  dtdefk  and 
nations  of  men  :  pronenefs  to  believe  in  ghofts  and  the  fecond 
fight  :  of  fuperftitioiis  veneration  for  ground  coufecrated  bjr 
the  ccTemonies^  of  priells  :  of  I’ullen  and  diabolical  ittorofe-^ 
nets:  of  egregious  vanity:  and  of  fimple  and  vulgandbfer- 
vations  conceived  in  turgid  and  bombaft  phrafeology.-^When 
Dr.  Jolinfon  was  walking  among  the  ruins  of  the  cathedral 
church  at  St.  Andrews,  he  was  told  that  one  of  the'  ftceplcs 
was  in  danger  of-  falling.  He  wilhed  that  it  might  not  be 
taken  down,  for,  faid  he,  “  it  may  fall  on  fome  ofthe  pofte- 
rity  of  John  Knox  ;  and  no  great  matter  .^’  He  hoped,  alfp 
“  that  Knox  was  buried  in  the  highway.**  Speaking  of 
tlie  celebrated  orator  Mr.  Pultnev,  he  faid  that  “  he  was  a 
rogue,  and  that  no  whig  could  be  lioneft.’* 

In  their  journey  towards  Sky,  as  they  advanced  towards 
Glenelg,  Mr.  Bofwell  was  riding  forwards  to  the  inn,  that 
he  might  take  meafu res,  before  Dr.  Johnfoli  fhould  arrive, 
for  his  accommodation.  Dr.  Johnfori  called  his  purveyor 
back  with  a  tremendous  fhout,  and  was  in  a  paflioa  with 
him  for  leaving  him.  Bofwell  was  terrified,  and  endeavoured 
to  apologize  for  his  apparent  dereiiftion  of  the  Doftof,  from, 
the  kindnefs  and  refpeftfulnefs  of' his  Intentions,  in  vain. 
“  Sir,  faid  the  Doftor,  I  fhould  as  foon  have  thought  of 
picking  a  pocket  as  doing  fo — doing  fuch  a  thing  makes  one 
lofe  confidence  in  him' who  haS^^done  it^^as  one  cannot  tell 
what  he  may.  do  next***  When  Mr.  Bofwell  afterwards  re- 
fumed  the  lubjeft  of  his  tranfgrellion,  and  endeavoured 
ftill  to  defend  it,  Dr.  Jolinfon  laid,  Sir,  had  you  gone 
on,  I, was  thinking  that  I  fhould  have  returned  with  you 
^0  Edinburgh,  and  then  have  parted  from  you  and  never 
fpokcu  to  you  more.”  / 

Dr.  Joftnfon  was  often  too  hard,  Mr.  Bofwell  tells  us,  on 
bis  friend,  an  early  and  conftant  friend,  Mr,  Garrick.  When. 
Bofwell  afkcd  him,  why  he  did  not  mention  him  in  the  pre¬ 
fer  to  his  Shakefpeare,  he  faid,  “  Ciarrick  has  been  liberally 
piid  for  any  thing  he  has  done  for  Sliakefpeare — he  has  not. 
^ade  Shakefpearc  better  known.  He  cannot  illuftrate  Shakc- 
fpeare.”  .  •  . 

In  their  way  to  Talifker,  Dr.  Jolinfon  got  Into  one  of  his  ^ 
.of  railing  againft  the  Scots.  He  owned  that  they  had 
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real  degree:  and,  at  tne  union,  wnen  tne  coin  was 
in,  it.amountcd  to  a  million  flerling;  The  commer- 
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been  a  verjr  leaned  nation  tor  an  hundred  years,  from  about 
’Y55o  ‘to  about  1650;  but  . that  they  aftbrded  thb  only'jnltancc 
of -a  people  among  whom  the  .  arts  of  civil  life^’did  hnt  ad* 
‘  vaiice  in  proportion  witli  Idafnincf;  that  thttv'  had  hardly  any 
.trade,  .any  mopey,  or  any  elegance  before  the  union.  A 
candid, mipdi  where  preiudice  had  not  gained  a  temporary 
^chdchcY  over 'moral  tcelings,  hifteiid  <if  venting  itfelf  in 
anfurd aiid  u'rijjuft  reproach,  would  have  gladly  celebrated  a 
people  tliat  could  advance  in  fcience  without  advancing  in 
'  luxury  V  and  unite  refinement  of  tafte  in  letters  and  arts,  with 
'fimpticfty  of  manner^  ‘As  to  their want  of  trade  and  monev 
Before  the  union,  it  is  well  known,  that  previous  to  that 
period,  trade  had  flouriflied,  particularly  the  fifherics,  to  a 
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ciai  ipirit  or  ocotiana  during  rne  reign  or  Jving  v/iiiiam, 
it  is  equally*  cei  tain,* was  fo  higlV,  bold,  and  adventurous, 
that  the  Scots  had  not  only  African  and  India  trading  com 
panics',  blit  had  begun  to  execute,  and  w  ould  have  accom 
plifhed  the  ju’fleft  as  w  ell  as  grandeft  fyftem  of  commerce  that 
has  yet  been  conceived  But  the  jealous  interference  of  Eng* 
land  put  a  flop  to  the  colonization  of  the  Tllhmus  of  Panama, 
and  prcycutcd  the  Scotch  from  eftablilliing  an  univerfal  en> 
porium. 

It  is  not  our  prefentbufinefs  to  difpute  with  Dr.*  Johnfon 
concerning  the  foriher  ftate  of  Scotland  :  but  what  we  mean 
by  thefc  obfervations  is,  that  Mr.  Bofwcll  ought  not  to  have 
recorded  fuch  ftfiklng  inflances  of  animofity  and  prejudice, 
in  the  qbje^I  of  his  veneration:  it  w^as  couhtcrafting  we 
Ihould  imagine  Ills  dcfigiT;  which,  if  we  miftake  not,  wasto 
hold  up  Dr.  Johnfdn  in  the  moft  rcfpeftable  light. 

At  the  Laird  of  ‘Dr.  Johnfoii  and  Mr,  Bofwcll  had, 
cachhf  them,  an  excellent  bed-room.  ‘They  had  a  difpute 
‘which  of  them  had  the  heft  ‘t:ur tains.  The  Doftor’s  were 
ritherthe  heft,  being  of  linen  ;  but  Mr.  Bofwcll  infilled  that 
his  bed  hit!  the  bed' pofts,  wdiich  was  undeniable’.  “  Well, 
, laid  the  Do6lor,  If  you  havetUt  hc{t*^poJ}sy  wre  will  have  you 
tied  to  them  and  whipped.’’ — ‘‘  I  mention  this  flight  cir* 
cumlVance,  fays  Mr.  Bofwell,'  only  to  fliew^Iibw  ready  he  \i 
even  in  mere  trifles,  to  get  the  better  of  his  antagonift,  by 
placing  him  in  a  ludicrous  view.” — We  are  afraid  that  here 
both  the  Journalift  and  the  Doftor  appear  in  no  very  ele¬ 
vated  point  of  view.  The  repartee  is  unworthy  of  a  fchool 
,bby,  and  certainly  there  was  no  occafion  to  retail  it  as  a 
proof  of  Dr.  Johufqa’s  cageniefs  to  get  tlic  better  of  his  an- 
ttgoiiift. 
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As  they"  paflecl  ^  through  Glehfheal,  Mr.  BoAycll  faidf 
<<  there  is  a  mount  like  di  coiie.”  Dr.  Johnfon  replied  **^,00 
Sir;  it  is  indeed  pointed  at  the  tojp,  but  one  fide  "6f  it*  is 
larger  than  the  another.”  Another  ihouhtaih  Mr.  Bofwefl, 
in  popular  language,  called  tmmenfe.  DV.  Jpimfbh  with  fliat 
depth  of  penetration  and  quicknefs  of  difeernment  whidh 
have  fo  lihgularly  aftbnilhed  Mr.  Bofwell,  without  tlii  leaXl 
premeditation  replied,  “  no,  it  is  no  more  than/a“eonfider- 
able  protuberance.”  Dr.  Johnfon  when  He  loft  His  oaken 
flick,  which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  England  faid, 
“  that  lie  intended  to  have  made  a  prefeht  of  it  to  ToHic 
Mufeum.”  .  \  ‘ 

The  Dof^or  frequently  upbraided  Scotland  with  its  bat*- 
rennefs  of  wood.  The  nakednefs  of  the  country,  the  po¬ 
verty,  the  defedts  of  the  inhabitants  are  the  favoured  themes 
on  which  this  mentor  delights  to  harangue  to  his  pupil  and  at¬ 
tendant.  was  not.  in  this  manner  that  the  Grecian  fagt, 
Galenus,  difeourfed  to  the  youth  whom  he  addrefled.  *  In 
his  exhortation  to  the  ftudy  of  the  arts ;  “  if,  fays  he,  you  giVc 
due  heed  to  the.  nature  of  things,  you  will  be  convinced  that 
citizens  do  not  derive  glory  from  the  cities  and  ftates  to 
which  they  belong,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  cities  and 
flatus  derive  their  renown  from  the  fplenaid  talents  and  vir¬ 
tues  of  their  citizens.  What  would  be  the  renown  of  Stagira, 
but  for  Arittotle?  What  that  of  ‘  Soli  but  for  Aratus^and 
Chryfippus?  And  whence,  above  all,  is  the  name  of  Athens  * 
renowned  over  all  the  world  ?  not  certainly  bh  account  6f. 
fertility  of  foil  ;  for  the  foil  of  Athens  is  remarkably  barreh, 
but  becaufe  numbers  of  eminent  men  vverc  born  there,  whb 
rctlefted  their  own  glory  on  their  native  country.”  .  ‘‘'r 

.The  aflociatibn  of  ideas.by  ^dilch  we  call  to  mind,.  onjhU 
.occafion,  the  Memorabilia  of  Socrates  will  doubtlefs  appe^^r 
whimfical  to  many  of  our  readers,  but  ideas  are*  as  naturally 
afibciated  hy  contraji  as  by  agreements,  and  there  is  almoft  as 
wide  a  difference  between  that  philofopher  and  Dr.  Johnfon, 
as  there  is  between  Xenophon  and  Mr.  Bofwell.  Wc  can¬ 
not,^  however,  but  *  obferve  how  derogatory  it  would  Have 
been  tb  ^he  fame  and  charafter  of  Socrates,  and  indeed  how 
injurious  to  the  caufe  of  virtue,  had  Xenophon  haunted  tHdt 
great  moral  teacher  in  all  his  retreats,  gaping  after  every  thijJg 
he  faid  an^  did,  and  publifhed  all  his  infirmities  to  tlic 
world  ?  Tlie  tafte  of  the  Greeks  was  chafte,  manly,  and 
JuDlime :  ours  is  impure,,  effeminate,  and  gfovelling*:  and 
Mr.  Bofwell  provides  fuel  for  that  paflion  for  ininutia?,  for 
trifling  anecdotes,  which  takes  place  of  all  nobler  views ‘and 
jurfuits. .  *  -  ^  - 
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Yet  amidll  tlic  trifles  ^ncLtrafli  witjii  whicl^  Qur.,aiitIior  \m 
fJUcdfJiis  volume/ we  with  nota«little,of  lalid  and  niaiilv 

obfervuiions  on  men,,  books,  and  things ;  and  we<  fljould 
have daid  the  blame  of  thofc  trifles  and  that  tralh,  wholly  on 
Mr;  BofweU^.if  it  did  not*  appear  that  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  reading  hrs  diary  to  his'gjgantic  companion,  who  did  not 
difcountenance,  but  was  flattered  ^nd  plealed  with  it.  I'he 
ihd|rc,l  read 'of  ' this  (Journal)  fays  theDoftor,  I  think  the 
more  highly  of  you.*’  ‘ 

The^mllowing  anecdotes  of  the  perfon  commonly  known 
by.  the  name  of  the  Pretender,  but  whom  Mr.  Bofwell,  widi 
a  commendable  delicacy  ftiles,  the  grandfon'of  James  11. 
.obtained  from  Mifs  Flora  Macdonald,  who  accompanied  the 
unfortunate  Prince  in  his  wanderings,  and  who  alfifted  him  in 
making  his  efcape  after  the  battle  of  Culloden,  will  not  appear 
_  unintcrefting  to  any  reader,  and  may  even  be  of  ufe  to  lome 
future  hiftdrians. 

Prince  Charles  Edward,  after  the  battle  of  Culloden,*  was  con- 

•  I'cycd  to  what  is  called,  the  Lor/g  IJlandy  where  he  lay  for  fonie  time 
concealed*  But  intelligence  having  been  obtained  where  he  was, 
and  a  number  of  troops  having  come  in  cjucft  of  him,  it  became  ab* 

'  folutcly  ncccflar)"for  him  to  quit  that  country  without  delay.  Mifs 
Flora  Macdonald,  then  a  young  lady,  animated  by  what  flic  thought 

•  the  facred  principle  of  loyalty,  oft'ered,  with  the  magnanimity  ot  a 
.Heroine,  to  accompany  himtin  an  open  boat  to  Sky,  though  the  coaft 
, they  were  to  quit  was  guarded  by  flilps.  He  drefled  himfelf  in  wo¬ 
men’s  clothes,  and  paflTed  as  her  fuppofed  maid  by  the  name  of  Betty 
Baurke,  an  Irifli  girl.  They  got  off  undifeovered,  though  feveral  lliots 
were  fired  to  bring  them  to,  and  landed  at  Mugftot,  the  feat  of  Sir 

'^Icxapdcr  Macdonald.  Sir  Alexander  was  then  at  Fort  Auguftus, 
'with  the  Duke  of  Cumberland;  but  his  lady  was  at  home.  Prince 
Charles  took  his  poft  upon  a  hill  near  the  houfe.  'Flora  Macdonald 
waited  on  Lady  Margaret,  and  acquainted  her  of  the  enterprife  in 
which  fhe  was  eng  iged.'  Her  ladyfliip,  whofe  aftive  benevolence  was 
ever  feconded  'by  fuperior  talents,  flicwed  a  perfed  prefence  of  mind, 

•  and'readinefs  of  invention,  and  at  once  fettled,  that  Prince  Charles 
ilsould  be  condifcted  to  old  Rafay,  who  was  himfelf  concealed  with 
fome  feleft  fflends.  The  plan  was  inftantly  communicated  to  Kingf* 
•burgh,  who  was  difpatched  to  the  hill  to  inform  the  Wanderer,  and 
carry  him  rcfrelliments.  When  Kingfburgh  approached,  he  ftarted 
..up,  and  advanced,  holding  a  larg*e  knotted  flick,  and  in  appearance  | 
ready  tp  knock  him  down,'  till  he  faid,‘  ‘‘  I  am^MnckdonalJ  ofj 
Kingfburgh,  come  to  ferve  your  highnefs.”  The  Wanderer  an* 
fwered,  **  It  h  well,”  and  was  fatisfied  with  the  plan. 

•  Flora  Macdonald  dined  with  Lady  Margaret,  at  whofe  table 
there  fat  ah  officer  of  the  army,  Rationed  here  with  a  party  of  fol* 
'diers,  'to  watch  for  Prince  Charles '  in  cafe  of  his  flying  to  the  ilk 
of  Sky.  She  afterwards  often  laughed  in  good  humour  with  this 
gentlcm^^  on  her  having  fo  well  deceived  him, 
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‘  Aftt!f  dinntf,  Flora  Mncdonald  dnr  horfeback,  and'lltr^fttppcrtcd 
maid  JiVul  Kihpj^^fburgh,  Ivith  a  fei^ant  carrying  fonifiMincn,^  all  oii  * 
tbof,  procced^'4  towardsuhat  pei\tleman*s  houft.  Updn  1he*«  roiad> 
\ni5  a  InuH  rivuler  which* they  were  obliged  to*  crofs-’ic  The*' Wan^J 
derer,  forge ttingdus  aliuincd  lex,  that  his  clothes  migh^  not  be 
held  them  Up, a  great  de.ii  too  high,  Kingfburgh  mentioned: thwr  to 
him,  oblcrviug,  .it  might  make  a  difeovety.  He  faid,  be  would  be  * 
more  careful  for  the  future.  He  was  as.  good  as  his  word  ;  foi^*  the  ‘ 
next  brook  they  crolTed,  he  did  not  hold  up  his  clothes  at  all,  but 
let  them  float  upon  the  water.  He  was  very  aukward  in  his  fcmalc' 
dtefs.  lilb  Ir/.e  was  lb  large,  and  his  ftrides  fo  great,  that*  fbme 
w»men  whom  they  met  reported  that  they  had  leen  a  very  Vlg 
woman,  wno  looked  like  a  man  in  women’s  clothes,  and  that  per-* 
haps  it  was ‘(as  they  expreircd  themfelvcs)  thePr/«cY,  after  whom  fo 
ranch  fcarch  was  making.  *  r 

•  ‘  At  KIngfburgh  he  met  with  a  moft  cordial  reception  ;  feemed., 
gay  at  fupper,  and  after  it  indulged  himfelf  in  a  cheerful  glafs  with : 
his  worthy  holl.  As  he  had  not  his  clothes  off  for  a  long  time,  tho’ 
comfort  of  a  good  bed  was  highly  reliflied  by  him,  and  he  flept 
foundly  till  next  day  at  one  o’clock.  .  . 

*  The  miftrcls  of  Gorrichatachin  told  me,  that  in  the  forenoon  flie ' 
went  into  her  father’s  room,  who  was  alfo  in  bed,  and  fuggefted  to 
him  her  apprcheiifions  that  a  party  of’the  military  might  come  up, 
aadthat  his  guell  and  he  had  better  not  remain  here  too  long.  Her* 
father  faid,  “  Let  the  poor  man  repofe  himfelf  after  his  fatigues  ; 
and  as  for  me,  I  care,  not,  though  they  take  off  this  old  grey  head  tea 
or  eleven  years  fooner  than  I  fliould  die  in  the  courfc  of  nature.” 
He  then  wrapped  himfelf  in  the  bed-clothes,  a  nd  again  fell  faft 
afleep.  * 

1  *  On  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  the  Wanderer,  flill  in  the  fame 

drefs,  fet  out  for  Portree,  with  Flora  Macdonald  and  a  man  fervant. 
His  flioes  being  very  bad,  KIngfburgh  provided  him  with  a  new 
pair,  and  taking  up  the  old  ones  faid,  I  will  faithfully  keep  them  till, 
you  are  fufely  fettled  at  St.  James’s.  I  will  then  introduce  inyfclf, 
by  lhaking  them  at  you,  to  put  you  in  mind  of  your  night’s  enter¬ 
tainment  and  proteftion  under  my  roof.” — He  fmiled,  and  faid, 
“Be  as  good  as  your  word!” — Kingiburgh  kept  the' flioes us  long  9% 
he  lived.  After  his  death,  a  zealous  Jacobite  gentleman  gave  twenty 
guineas  for  them.  ' 

‘  Old  Mrs.  Macdonald,  after  her  gueft  had  left  the  houfe,  took 
the  flieets  in  which  he  had  bin,  folded  them  carefully,  and  charged 
hei  daughter  that  they  fliould  be  kept  unwadied,  and  that  when  flic, 
wed,  her  body  fliould  be  wrapped  in  them  as  a  winding  Ihect.  Her 
Will  was  rcligiouily  obferved. 

‘Upon  the  road  to  Portree,  Prince  Charles  changed  hfs  drefs  j  * 

I  ad  put  on  man’s  clothes  again  ;  a  tartan  fliort  coat  anti  waiilcoat, 
dth  philibeg  and  lliort  hole,  a  plaid,  and  a  wig  and, bonnet, 

*  Mr.  Donald  McDonald,  called  Donald  Roy,  had  been  fent  ex- 
to  the  prefent  Rafay,  th^n  the  young  laird,  who  was  at  that 
ijnc  at  h\>  filler’s  houfe,  about  three  miles  from  Portree,  attendino- 
^brother,  Dr.  Maclcod,  wdio  was  recovering  of  a  wound'hc  hn5 
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rccfri^d  battle  of  Culloden.  ^  Mr.  M‘Donald  cojiimunicated 
toj^^ofing  Kaiay^tbe  plan  of  conveying  tbc  Wapderer  to  wljerc  old 

that, old  Rafay  had  fkd  to  Knoidai  t,  a  pait 


oJ,jG|iti^r}'V  el^te.  There  was  then  a  dilcninia  what  fliould  be 
donci  Uouald  Roy  propofcd  that  he  fliould  conduct  the  Wan- 


dere^r  Ip  tbe  mainland;  but  young  Rafay  thought  it  too  dangerous 
at  that  tijpe,  ap^  Ibid  it  would  he  better  to  conceal  him  in  the  illuud 
oif  Rafay^  till  old  Rafay  could  be  informed  where,  he  was,  and  give 
his  advice  wha^  was  bell.  But  the  difficulty  was,  how  to  get  iiini 


tp  Rafay-  They  could  not  trull  a  Rortrec  crew,  and  all  the  RaUiy 
boats  had  been  ocflroyed,  or  curried  oft' by  the  military,  except  two 


belonging  to  Malcom  McLeod,  which  he  had  concealed  fomc- 
vihere.  - 

,  ‘  Pr.  JlI‘Lcod  being  informed  of  this  difficulty,  faid  he  would 
rifk  his  life  once  more  for  Prince  Charles;  and  it  having  occurred, 
that  there  ly as  a  , little  boat  upon  a  frefli-watcr  lake  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  the  t}vo  brothers,  with  the  help  of  fomc  women,  brought 
it  tp  ihe.fea  by  extraordinary  exertion,  acrofs  a  Highland  mile  of 
land,  one  half  of  which  was  bog,  and  the  other  a  fleep  precipice. 

‘  Thefe  gallant  brothers,  with  the  afliftiince  of  one  little  boy, 
ro\^^  the  fmall  boat  to  Rafay,  where  they  were  to  endeavour  to 
f^jrCapl,ain  Maclcod,  as  Malcolin  w:as  then  called,  and  get  one  of 
hi^^good  boats,  with  w;hich  they  might  return  to  Portree,  and  receive, 
tbc  W andef'^ ;  or,  ip  cafe  of  not  finding  him,  they  were  to  make 
the  fmall.  bejaj;  fefvc,  though  the  danger  was  confidei  able. 

Fortunately  on  their  firll  landing,  they  found  their  coufin  Mal¬ 
colm,  w^o,  with  the  ut mod  alacrity,  got  ready  one* of  his  boats, 
\yith  two.  fturdy  men,  John  M.^Kepzip,  and  Donald  M‘Friar.  Mal¬ 
colm,  being  the  oldeft  man,  and  moll  cautious,  faid,  that  as  young 
Rafay  had  not  hitherto  appeared,  in' the  unfortunate  bufinefs,  he 
ought  not  to  run  any  rifk  ;  but  that  Dr.  M‘Leod  and  hlmfelf,  who 
wT/e  already  publjcly  engaged,  Ihould  go  on  this. expedition.  Young 
Rafay  anfwered,  with  an  oath,  that  he  would  go,  at  the  rifk  of  his 
life  and  fortune. — “  In  God’s  name  then  (laid  Malcolm)  let  us 
proccwj.’’  The  two  boatmen,  however,  now  flopped  fliort,  till 
they  fhould  be  informed  of  their  deftination  ;  and  McKenzie  declared 
he  would  not  move  an  oar  till  he  knew  where  they  were  going. 
X/pon  which  they  were  both  fw  orn  to  fecrefy  ;  and  the  bufincls 
being  Imparted  to  them,  they  w^erc  keen  for  putting  oft'  to  fea  with¬ 
out  lofs  of  time.  The  beat  foon  landed  about  a  mile  fioin  the  inn 
at*  Portree. 

‘All  this  was  negotiated  before  the  Wanderer  got  forward  ^0 
Portite.  Malcom  M'Leod,  and  MTriar,  were  difpatched  to  look  for 
him.  In  a  fliort  time  he  appeared,  and  went  into  the  public  houle* 
There  Donald  Roy,  whom,  he  had  feen  at  Mugflot,  received  him, 
and  •n^oripcci  him  of^  what  had  been  concerted.  Here  he  wanted 
filvcr  fgr  a  guinea.  The  landlord  had  but  thirteen  lliillings.  He 
was  going  to  accept  of  this  for  his  guinea:  but  Donald  Roy  '^’cry 
judicicufly  oblervcd,  that  It  would  dlfcovcr  him  to  be  fomegreat  man ; 
{6  he  defifled.  He  flipped  out  of  the  houfe,  leaving  his  fairprotec- 

fiefs,  w  hom  he  never  again  faw ;  and  Malcolm  M‘Le^  was  prefented 
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to  him  by  Donald  Roy^  as  a  captain  in  his*  army.  Young  R'afty  *' 
and  Dr.  M‘LeoJ  ‘had  waited,  lu  impatient  ahxtcty,'*in  tfc  bdau* 
When  he  came,  their  names  were  announced  to^  hifh!.  He 
not  permit  the  ulual  ceremonies  of  rcfpcift,  but  faliited  th^  ai ' 
equals.  _  .  ^  ^  ^  r* 

'  ‘  Donald  Roy  ftaid  in  Sky,  to  be  in  readineft  to  get  intcIUgeii:e, 
and  give  an  alarm  in  cafe  the  troops  (hoiilJ  difebver  the  retreit  to* » 
Rafav  ;  and  IVince  Charles  was  then  conveyed  in  a  Boat-to/tha^ 
Illand  in  the  night.  He  llept  a  little  upon  the  palTagd,  and^'they 
landed  about  day-break.  Tliere  was  fome  difficulty  in  aceommo-- 
dating  him  with  a  lodging,  as  almoft  all  the  houfes  iu  the'ifland  had 
been  burnt  by  the  I’oldiery.  They  repaired  to  a  little  hut,  ^  which  * 
fome  fiiephcrds  liad  lately  built,  and  having  prepared  it  as  well’  as 
they  could,  and  made  a  bed  of  heath-  for  the  Itranger,  they  kindled 
a  fire,'  and  partook  of  fome  provifions  which  Had  been  fen t  with, him 
from  Kingiburgh.  It  was  obferved,  that  h6  w^ould  not  taftc  wheat- 
bread,  or  brandy,  while  oat-bread  and  whilky  lalled  ;  for  thefe,  faid 
he,  are  my  own  country  bread  and  drink.”— This  was  very  engaging 
to  the  Highlander^. 

‘  Young  Rafay  being  the  only  perfon  of  the  company  that  duril 
appear  with  fafety,  he  went  in  quell  of  fomething  frefli  for  them  to 
cat ;  but  though  he  was  amidll  his  own  cows,  flieep,  and  goats,  her 
could  not  venture  to  take  any  of  them  for  fear  of  a  difeovery,  but 
was  obliged  to  fuj) ply  hi mfelf  by  ftealth.  He  therefore  catched  a 
kid,  ^nd  brought  it  to  the  hut  in  his  plaid',  and  it  was  killed  and  * 
dreft,  and  furniflicd  them  a  meal  which  they  rcHftied  much*  The 
diftreffed  Wanderer,  whole  health  was  now  a  good  deal  impaired  by 
hanger,  fatigue,  and  watching,  flept  a  long  time,  but  feeraed  to  be 
frequently  difturbed.  Malcolm  told  me  he  would  ftart  frombrokea 
flumbers,  and  Ipeak  to  himfelf  in  different  languages,  French,  Italian, 
and  Englllh.  I  muff  however  acknowledge,,  that  it  is  highly  pro¬ 
bable  that  my  worthy  friend  Malcolm  did  not  know  precifely.  the 
difference  between  French  and  Italian.  One  of  his  expreffions  in 
Englifh  was,  “  O  God  !  poor  Scotland !” 

Many  other  anecdotes  are  recorded- by  Mr.  Bofwcll  of  this 
unfortunate  adventurer,  equally  interefting,  and  equally, 
honourable  to  fhe  fidelity  of  the  Highlanders:  but  for  thclc 
vve  muft  refer  our  readers  to  the  publication  under  review. , 

Dr.  Johnfon’s  poems,  in  Latin,  on  Inchkenneth,  and, 
on  the  ifle  of  Sky,  appear  to  us  far  preferable  to  any  of  his 
poetical  coinpolitioiis  in  Engliih.  His  profe  compofitions 
are  often  turgid  :  .his  poetry  appears  more  chafte,  as  poetical 
ardour  juftiiics  lofty  expreffions :  but  his  Latin  poetry  is  pure, 
caly,  elegant  and  clalfical.  ‘  " 

<  In  this  journal,  there  is  not  a  little  egotifm  relating  wholly  to 
Mr.  Bofwell  himfelf,  which  in  a  nriWi  who  appears  very  good 
natured,  and  is  certainly  an  agreeable  trifler,  we  readily  exciifc.  * 
But  we  hope  tliat  Mrs.  Bofwell  has  often  given  her  hutbind  . 
more  eflential  tokens  of  compiaifaacc  and  affection  than.byn 

i  .  changing 
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<?hihging^  her  bed-chamber  for  one  night  to  accommodate 
Dr,  Johnfon.  Yet  bur  author  cclebiat\^s  this  aft  of  holpi- 
tility  in;  the  higheft  llrains  of  panegyric.  One  of  liis  daugh¬ 
ters  alfd  .‘is' td 'have  500I.  in  addition  to  her  fortune,  for  tak¬ 
ing  icindly  to  Dr.  Johnfon. 

'Oh'the  whole,  Uiis  is  a  very  entertalni tig  journal ;  but  it 
doc^hy"  no  means  tend  to  exalt  the  fame  either  of  its  fubjeft, 
Of  oft  its  author. 


■  ;n.  i.:  •  .  * 

Art.  XII.  j^dJreJJis  to  the  Dclty^  by  James  Fordyce,  D.  D.  fmall 
8ro.  28..  6d.  boards.  Cadell,  178J. 

^^HE  .worthy  author  of  this  performance,  fo  well  known 
-  by  his  fonner  publications,  has  been  compelled  by  want 
of /health  to  leave  off  the  ordinary  labours  of  his  profeffion. 
Attached,  however,  to  the  principles  and  the  fpirit  of  that 
religion  wliich  'he  formerly  taught,  he  finds  them  the  chief 
comfort  of  his  now  declining  days,  .and  earneftly  wilhes,  by 
Tccommending  them  to  others,  to  promote  the  higheil  interefts 
of  mankind.  He  apprehends  that  the  charafter  of  devotion 
has  frequently  fuffered  from  the  forbidding  air  which  has 
been  tlirown  over  it,  by  the  narrownefs  of  bigottry  on  one 
hand  and  the  gloom  of  fuperftition  on  the  other.  Men  of 
liberal  and  chearful  minds  aie  apt  to  be  prejudiced  againft 
piety  at  large,  by  miftaking  this  -ungracious  appearance  for 
its  genuine  form.  The  rant  of  vulgar  enthufiafts  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  beget  the  fame  averfion  in  perfons  of  a  cool  and 
fpcculative  temper;  while  on  the  other  hand,  people  of  taftc 
and  fenfibility  have  ,  been  frequently  difgufied  with  the  dry 
and  inlipid  uyle  employed  on  fuch  fubjefts,  from  want  of 
feeling  in  the  authors,  or  perhaps  from  a  fear  of  being 
thought  too  warm,  in  an  age  of  falhionable  indifference  and 
falfe  refinement.  To  exhibit  piety  in  a  more  amiable  form; 
to  reprefent  the. veneration,  complacence  and  delight,  with 
which  its  genuine  exercifes  are. accompanied  ;  and  to  exprefs 
the  fpirit  of  that  religion  which  while  it  aferibes  glory  to 
God  in  the  higheft,  announces  peace  on  earth  and  good  will 
towards  men,  was  the  defign  of  Dr.  Foidvce  in  thefe  ad- 
dicftes,  which  he  has  prefented  to  the  public.  The  firft  ad- 
drefs  turns  on  a  view  of  the  fea  from  a  temple  at  High  Cliff, 
near  Chrift  Church,  Hampfhire.  The  fccond,  has  for  its 
fubjeft  falvation  by  Chrift,  and  was  intended  as  a  fequel  to 
the  former.  The  third  on  contemplation,  grew  out  of  both. 
The  fourth  and  fifth  on  providence,  will  not  be  deemed  an 
improper  addition.  The  fixth  was  occafioned  by  the  death 
of  the  late  Samuel  Johnfon* 


Fordyqe’s  Addreffcs^io  the  Delty^^  . 

,  As  a  fpccimen  of  this  performance,  .\vc  ftiall  prefent,  ,th^ 
reader  with, an  extract  from  the  firft  aildrefs.,  i  *1  uh  V  iv ! 

‘  Rollon,  yc  de^lin<^d  ai»es,  till  the.pjans  of  ^^ro^yideo^'c^are. 
fulfiii^^d*  At  length,  the  morning  of  the  Rclurreftipn  \yiU 
hen  the  fca  fliall  give  up  its  prey,  and  the^  dead  iJiaU  rifc  incor-* 
riiptlble,  Hamw  period  !  Con lu mmution  moft  dc vpirtly  to  he 
eJ!  Then  fliall  I  meet  in  perfect  niuch-lovcd  and  ^ong-Ia- 

jnented  brother;  the  flay  of  his  father^s  houre/thc'  cdmTdrt  '^of  Hts 
idowed  mother,  my  counfellor  and  example  in  youth  /  of  v^hotn 
the  devouring  waves  were  permitted  to  bereave  us,  at  the  iuftanr 
that  we  were  rejoicing  in  hope  to  welcome  his  return  from  foreign 
bnds,  full  of  honour,  and  rich  in  accumulated  treafuer^olF  learn- 
ing,  clocjuencc,  and  wlfdom.  So  it  feemed  good  in  thy  fight,  jnyf- 
terious  unerring  Ruler.  “  Clouds  and  darknefs  arc  rounds  abpuf 
thee  ;  but  righteoufnefs  and  judgment  are  the  habitation *of  thy 
‘‘  throne.”  That  incftimable  man  was  takcir'from  the  evil  to  come. 
By  an  end,  which  ignorance  or  impatience  would  have  deemed  un¬ 
timely,  of  what  public  difafters,  and  private  forrows  did  he  not 
cfcape  the  pain  of  partaking  !  With  what  congratulations  would  hit 
venerable  anceftors,  and  a  bright  circle  of  feraphic  fpirits,  hail  hit 
enlightened  and  benevolent  foul,  on  gaining  fo  early  the  fliore  of, 
immortality!  With  what  tranfports,  till  then  unfelt,  would  his  rif- 
ing  faculties  join  that  high  aflcinbly,  to  celebrate  the  prmfe  of  hit 
and  their  Parent  and  Lord  I 

‘  X.  Nor  wilt  thou  be  angry,  if  emulating  fuch  celefliaf  harmok 
ny,  I  prefume  to  add  my  imperfeft  note.  Art  thou  not  alfo  my 
Parent  and  my  Lord,  although  I  am  yet  “  a  fojohrner  on  earth 
Deign  to  receive  my  humble  tribute  of  love  and' homage.  Accept 
my  warmell  gratitude,  in  particular,  for  having  formed  me  capably 
of  thefe  contemplations,  and  Inclined  my  heart  to  entertain  them* 
Let  me  never  think  of  thy  Majefly  but  with  the  deepeft '  veneration  ; 
never  dare  to  mention  thy  name  with  raflinefs  or  indifference  ;  nor 
live  to  become  a  carelcfs  Ipedtator  of  the  beautiful  and  magnificent 
objefts,  in  which  thou  haft  manifefted  thy  perfeftions  with  fuch.  fur- 
paffing  glory.  May  the  fpirit  of  devotion,  they  have  at  this  time 
called  forth,  be  nourifhed  and  increafed  by  frequent  reflc^lions  on 
a  fccne  fo  peculiarly  adapted,  as  that  which  I  behold,  to  exalt  the 
imagination,  and  ftrike  the  mind  with  incxpreflible  folemnity.*  May 
I  ever  ftudy  to  keep  my  palTjons  in  fubjei^tion  to  the  awful  power^ 
“  who  faith  to  the  fea,  Hither  flialt  thou  come,  but  no  farther: 
‘S’here  fliall  thy  proud -waves  be  flald.”  And  let  that  irrefiftiblc 
yoke  which  ftills  their  rage,  command  every  tumult  of  my  brcall 
into  a  calm.* 

The  view  of  the  fea  naturally  fuggefted  to  the  conlemp- 
lative^  audaor  the  fate  of  his  brother,  who  periflted  in  the  dc^ 
.vouring  waves.  The  feelings  and  reflexions  ^which  rife 
fpontaneoufly  from  the  fccne  are  exprefled  with  warmth  and 
vigour,  thoi^h  not  without ‘affeftatiori.  ^The  allufion  to 
Hamlet,  ‘‘  Confummatioh’ devoutly  to  be  wifiied,’^  can  ne¬ 
ver  be  forgiven  in  an  addrefsl  to  the  Deity. 
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.  In  the  6th  addrefs  the  author  delineates  the  charadker  of  his 
doccafed  iriend  Dr.  Jolinfon.  ‘  '  <  / 

V  ^  JFrom  thil^awful  decree  chere  is  no  exemption.  “  The  wife  man 
**jcficth  even  as* the  fool.*!-  IScither  wit  nor  eloquence,  neither 
rewtude,  uort  piet}’,  can  Jive  from  “  the  Kiiv^  of  terrors.”  It  hath 
plcaf<;d  thee,.  Atmightv  Dil'pofer,  to  number  wuh\he  lilent  Jea  a 
man  of  renown,  a‘ Mailer  in  IfracI,  who  had  the  tong^ue  of  the’ 
learned,’^  and  Vorflilpped  thee  with  fervour  ‘‘  in  the  land  of  the 
‘‘  living.^  ‘His  was  **  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer.”  His  was  the 
ha^y  power  of  communicating  truth  with  cleaimcfs,  and  incul¬ 
cating’ virtue  \yith'  energy  ;  of  clothing  the  gravell  couniels  in  the 
attfa^ive*  garb  of  entertainment,  and  adJing  dignity  to  the  moil 
obviotis  maxims  of  prudence.  To  him  it  was  given  to  expofc  with 
juA  dlfcrixnlnation  the  lollieb  of  a  frivolous  age,  and  with  hoacll  xeal 
to  reprobate  its  vices.* 

*  But  **  w^hat  is  man,  O  Lord  ?”  or  who  among  the  fons  of  men 
plead  innocence  before  the  Thrice  Holy  ?  When  trouble  and 
anguifti  came  upon  thy  aged  Servant,  when  “  his  deep  went  from 
him,**  when  111  folerni;  rccolleftion  he  ”  communed  with  his  own 
heart  upon  his  bed,”  and  examined  himfelf  in  the  view  of  his 
laft  and  great  account,  he  faw  wherein  he  had  offended.  Then  it 
Was,  that  I  heard  him  condemn,  with  holy  felf  abafemenr,  the 
pride  of  underftanding  by  which  he*  had  often  trc4:)aired  againll  the 
laws  of  courteous  demeanour,  and  forgotten  the  fallible  condition 
bf  his  nature.  Then  it  was,  that  I  heard  him  with  ingenuous  free¬ 
dom' commend' the  virtues  of  forbearance  and  moderation  in  mat’ 
lets  of  belief,  as  more  conformable  to  rcafon,  and  to  the  Gofpel  of 
thy  Son, ‘than  he  had  long  conceit^ed.  How  deep  was  the  coiitri’ 
tion  which  then  penetrated  his  foul,  in  the  remembrance  of  his  lins, 
and  caufed‘him  to  feel  more  llrongly,  what  indeed  he  had  ever  ac-* 
knowiedged,  that  no  extent  of  ihtelleft,  and  no  eminence  of  fame, 
can  arm  an  awakened  and  reflefting  mind  again!!  the  fear  ot  rhy 
difpleafure !  Let  it  be  known  that  this  man,  after  confide  ring  the  un- 
certainty  of  life,  rafter  Undying  the  fanftity  of  thy  law,  after  difeover- 
ing  more  clearly  the  utter.infulBciency  of  human  attainments,  and 
contemplating  wdth  ardent  ildicltude  the  ftupendous  and  uhipeak' 
able  importance  of  falvation,  .  did  with  all  the  humility  of  faith  cud 
himfelf  on  thine  Infinite  mercy  through  Jefu^  Chrift.  But  tor 
the  conftrtrijftiofi*of^the  tfiie  believer,  and  to  overthrow  the  delufive 
|>retfencfes  and  vain  expeftations  of  hypOCrifv,  let  it  be  knowm  alfo, 
that  while  he  refted  only  on  this  foundition,  he  was  unalterably 
stiihrdd  it  would  fupport  nohe’but  the  penitent  and  upright;  the  de^ 
rout  and  benevolent.*  > 

Tlic  authof  has  chofen  the  title  of*  Addreffes  to  .  the  Deitjy 
tather  than  that  of  Prayers^  becaufe  though  they  contain 
many  petitions  and  intefceffions‘,’  they  partake  chiefly  of  the 
ftyle  of  Meditation.  Such  a  A^tlafigc  of  Ad^rathn  and  Anec^ 
dite^  Penitence^  and  P9liUnefs^  will  fometimes  furprife  the 
T^er. 
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Art.  XIII.  Ohferfvations  on  the  Typhus^  or  Lo^v  Contagious  -Fe* 
•vrr  ;  and  on  the  Means  of  preventing  the  Produftion  and  Com* 
mimication  of  this  Difeafc,  by  D.  Campbell,  M.  D.  8vo.  is*  6d» 
Johnibn. 

TT  appears  to  us,  that  the  firft  fifty-two  pages  of  thU 
•  pamphlet  might  have  been  fpared  without  any  injury..ta 
the  public.  They  contain,  with  very  few  exceptions,  a  de¬ 
tail  of  the  obfervations  of  other  writers,  to  which  they  add 
little  of  novelty  or-force.  Tire  author,  was  perhaps  afraid^ 
that  the  folid  matter  might  fink  unnoticed,  unlefs  it  was 
fupported  on  the  furfacc  of  public  attention,  by  being  cn- 
chalcd  in  fomething  light  and  bulky.  But  there  was  no  caufc; 
for  any  fuch  apprehcnfion ;  his,  obferyations  on  one  parti¬ 
cular  point  alone  were  fulficient  to  enfure  him  a. favourable; 
hearing.  .  .  .  .. 

What  we  find  remarkable  In  the  defeription  ofsthe  difeafe- 
is,  that  during  its  whole  courfe  it  was  attended  with  a  gentle 
(Haphorefis  in  feveral  inftances ;  that  the  pulfc  was  fomc- 
times  at  the  natural  ftandard  with  refpeft  to  frec]uency  or 
below  It,  and  that  the  difcafe  proved  more  fatal  to  men^thaiv 
to  women,  and  to. women  than  to  children.  Thc'  propor* 
tions  were  the  following.* 
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Campbells  OhfcH:att$ris^on^ the  Typhiti. ' 

’''JVlcti'?o6j  ■  died  2 cV' wliicih  is  rather  l^fs  thkn  i  la  8. 

died  13,  more  2^5,  died 

^^  Vwch;*is  ^about  one  iniSo,  upon , tHc *  moft  'mafayourablc 
lpi^*o£t4Qp/ but  perhaps  120,  .a^^mayj.be  deduced 

frpm  iprue^circuraftanccs  mentioned  by. i  tliCi  author,  which 
a/ufpicioa  tliat  they  allithrec  did  not  die  of.  fever. 

^  ^eafuefs  frequently  came  on  both  in  tbofc  who  died  and 
lhofe*’\vho  recovered.  Hsemorrhages  frbm'tKe  nofe  were 

Sroftife  in  feveral  inftaners.  We  need'only  obferve  that  the 
dfetiptibh’  in  other  rcfpc£ls  agrees  pretty  exaftly  with  other 
accounts  of 'the'difeafe,  and  efpecially  in  this,  that  the  de¬ 
gree  of  danger  Was  commonly  indicated  by  the  ftate  of  the 
Bi^in,  though  in  two^cafes  the  head  did  not  feem  to  be  par¬ 
ticularly  alFcfled*;  but  .there  feemed  to, lake  place  a  fatal  de¬ 
termination  to  the  lungs,  which  was  accompanied  with 
t^^heezing  and  a  confiderable  expeftoration  of  frothy  matter, 
is  in  the  baftard  peripneumony  and  chronic  catarrh,  with 
that  leaden  caft  of  the  complexion,  wdiich  is  obferved  in  thefc 
diforders.  No  critical  days,  no  intermilKons  or  reniilfions 
cfould‘be‘perccived. 

The  plan  of  cure  was  that  which  has  been  creeping  in  for 
znany  years,  and  which  though  unhappily  not  univerfal,  is 
at  leaft  pretty,  general.  Bark  to  the  extent  nf  an  ounce  a  day, 
and  wine,  (in  the  place  of  which  fpirits  were  occafionaliy 
fubftituted)  to  tliat  of  a  bottle  were  the  chief  remedies,  when 
the  difeafe  had  advanced  any  length  :  emetics  were  coniIncJ 
to  tht  firft  onfet.  “  In  more  advanced  ftages  of  the  difcaib,’^ 
fays  the  author,  **  in  thofc  inftanccs  where  I  faw  emetics 
exhibited,'  they  were  attended  with  evidently  bad  efFefts.” 
Moreover,  the  author  thought  that  when  the  delirium  was 
attended  with  a  hard  dry  tongue  and  quick  motions,  thelc 
fymptoms  wcre  increafcd  by  the  exhibition  of  bark  and  wine; 
but  he- adds,  that  he  is  uncertain  whether  thefe  unfavourable 
appearances  may  not  have  arifen  from  his  being  unable  to 
throw  them- in,  in  fufficient  quantity. 

•But  there  occurred' a  peculiar  ftate  of  the  difeafe  in  which 
this’  praftke  was  incffcftual.  As  the  account  of  this  with 
what  follow^s  is  the  moft  interefting.  part  of  the  publication, 
we  (hall  trahfcril^e  it. 

-  ‘  After  the  fymptoms  of  the  firft  attack,  fach  as  lalTitude,  lliiv- 
crixig,  pains  in  the  buck,  limbs,’  and  head,  the  patient  takes  to  his 
bed  :  his  nights  are  palfcd  without  ileep  ;  or  if  he  falls  into  a  ftioit 
Humber,  be  awakes  difturbed  by  fome  unpleafant  dream  ;  he  ftarti 
up  and  wants  to  get  out  of  bed  ;  he  is  coiitinuully  turning  and  chang¬ 
ing  his  pofture  ;  complains  much  of  pain,  or  confufion  in  his  hcjdj 
of  uolfc  in  his  ears,  and  rhirft,  Hi’s  tongue  is  cither  dry  and  bai 
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or  covered  with  a, thick,  ^difagrccabk  brown  fur^  Hia 
to  crow  muddy,  andvartlinic  a  dull  IpokV  .  The  pulfc  is  abp\it,,i^p 
ftrokes  in  a‘ iniuufc,  and  fthalL  The  (k1n '  dnt^J  of  bcd^^i|i,wit|i 
partial  fweats,  \vhlch  proditce  no  alleviation'  of  th^  comp^lainH^ 
Thefe  fymptoms  continue, ^  and  gr6\V  alarming’ ;  'dHekry  'dayi 
luccccd  to  rertlcfs ' ‘nights  ;  the  j^atient  is ’exhaHftcd‘by 
bv  watching  ;  the  inclination  and*  ability’  td'takc  rKHiriflwnehtV'lii^ 
niiniflies  ;  the  dilulum,  which  for  a  while,  only*  ,tot^  ?|3fiac56'ti^on 
coining  out  of  his  llumbcrs,  is  now  tinore'  condant ;  andif  iointf 
means  cannot  be  found  to  interrupt  the  progrel's  of  the  difcal'c^ 
(light  convullions,  total  rcfulal  ot  food,  and  inftnlibility,^^re  ccr» 
tain  toenfuc;  w^hich  with  cold  extremities,  and  involuntary^ cvacu* 
ations,  cloie  the  Icene.’  •. 

‘  In  this  date  of  things,  I  have  too  frequently  fecn  all  the  ufual 
pracTicc  exhauded  without  lucccfs.  The  hark  has  been  given, ^  in  at 
large  dofes  as  the  patient  could  take,-  and  repeated  as  frequently  at 
the  doniach  would  admit ;  wne  has  been  given  freely  : 
cajlar^  vutjk^  lontraysr^va^  and  the  whole  train  of  nervous  dimulat^ 
ing  jnedicincs,  have  been  exhibited:  thefe  have  been  joined  to,  or 
exchanged  for-  antlmonials  and  Jameses  po^xuicr :  hlijiers  have  been 
applied,  repeatedly  ;  alfo  pediluvia^  and  warm  fomentations  to  the 
lower  extremities.  The  only  alleviation  of  the  fymptoms  in  fuch 
lituations,  which  feemed  fairly  to  rcfult  from  thefe  medicines  or 
applications,  fomctinics  followed  the  exhibition  of  mufk,  and  the 
application  of  Miders  to  the  head  or  neck ;  or*the  ufe  of  the  pc- 
diluvium,  or  fomentations,  applied  by  means  of  dannels,  wrung 
out  of  warm  water,  to  the  lower  extremities.  The  good  effefts  of 
thefe  remedies’  proved  however  generally  of  fliort  duration;  and 
.were  too  often  looked  for  in  vain/  '  *  J 

In  this  ftatc  of  things  the  author,  tired  by  frequent  difap^ 
pointments,  had  recourfe  to  opium,  which  he  had  heard  had 
been  exhibited  at  Edinburgh  in  this  difeafe.  Before  he  relates 
his  own  method  of  ufing  it,  he  goes  in  quell  of  authorities, 
hednds  Sydenham,  Dolaeus,  Boerhaave,  Hind,  and  Cullen, 
advifing  or  admitting ’it  in~ccrtain  ftages  of  fever,  chiefly 
where  there  was  no  fufpicion  of  inflammation.  If  his 
inquiries  had  been  more  extenfive,  his  lucccfs  in  difeo- 
vering  authorities  would  have  been  more  compleat.  -As  a 
proof  of  this  we  lhall  mention  Bohnius,  who  in  his  treatife 
De  officio  Afedici  duplicl^  clinic o  forenji^  ^704,  a  work  oil 
which  Haller  bellows  the  title  ot  eximius  Uber^  contends 
that  the  fears  of  phyficians  in  exhibiting  opium  in  fevers,  are 
idle  and  imaginary.  He  moreover  particularly  relates  a  cafe 
in  which  he  perfevered  for  fifteen  days  in  the  ufe  of  it  with 
fuccefs.  The  quantity  he  employed  was  three  ounces  of  the 
tihfture. 

We  fhair  conclude  the  prefent  article  with  the  author's 
own  relation  of  the  mode  m  which  he  employed  opium,  at 
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'Ac  fame  time  carneftly  recommending  the  whole  of  what  he 
fays  on  the  fubjeft  to  the  attention  of  phylicians. 

WIrh’thefe  conlidcranons  in  my  mind,  I  be^an  to  exhibit  this 
m^cine.  As  it  is  when  joined  to  camphor,  fo  efficacious  in  prcxivic. 
ing  a  determination  to  the  ikin  ;  and  as  this  iaff  medicine  has^bten 
locked  ii^poa  .as  an  uieiulone  in  chefc  fevers,  1  lir^  gave  it  in  the 
faUGwing 

R.  Qpii  pur.  gr.  L  ml grijs.  _  . 

*  Qif"P  hor.gr.  X.  Odi gr.  x*v»  f.  Boh  IJora  decubitus  fumendui. 

*  Ip  ^  his  ‘dofe,  when  the  fymptoms  were  mild,  or  in  the  early 
flagcs  of.the  difordcr,  it  was  attended  with  all  the  expelled  got)d 
effe^  ;  but  when  the  difeafe  had  been  fome  time  formed',  aiul  the 
-fymptoms  more  violent,  it  was  not  adequate  to  the  purpofe  :  1  then 
augmented  the  quantity,  and  the  formula  wliich  I  now  generally  ui'c 
i»  a»  follows. 

^  R.  TinB.  Thebaic,  gr.  lx.  * 

^  J*  e  Camphor  a  unc.  ifs.M.  and  fometimes  with  the  addition  of 
thirty  or  foity  drops  of  antlmouial  ‘voiru^  when  the  tongue  is  parti¬ 
cularly  dry  and  hard,  or  the  third  coniiderable* 

*  Of  this  the  patient  took  two-thirds  in  the  evening,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  at  the  ei^  of  two  hours,,  if  fleep  or  at  lead  red  did  not  cn- 
fue.  There  was  in  the  acme  of,  the  dil'order,  generally  a  necelTity 
for  the  whole  quantity,  but  feldom  any  occaiion  for  more,  I  have 
however  in  fome,  though  few  inftahees,  found  it  neceffarv  to  give 
twenty  or  thirty  dfops  more  of  tinflura  thchaua\  at  the  end  of  other 
two  bouts*  For  it  mud  be  obferved,  that  unlefs  the  fedatlve  effects 
of  the’ opium  be  produced,  that  I  never  ftw  any  good  efte<^ts  from 
this  medicine.  By  this  I  mean,  that  it  fliould  be  given  in  a  quan¬ 
tity,  fufficient  to  induce  fleep  or  at  lead  red,  eafe  and  quietnels,  in 
oppofition  to  redleifliefs  aiid  watchfulivefs  :  and^  until  the  patient 
ceafes  to  be«fenflble  of  the  head*ach,  and  pains  in  the  limbs  or  other 
parts  of  the  body  ;  which  is  generally  effefted  by  the  above  dofe. 
\Vrth  refpeft  to  any  further  quantity  it  mud  be  left  to  the  difcrc- 
tioaof  iinc  praftitioner,  and  relult  from  the  ncccllity  of  the  cafe. 
Prom,  the  return  of  head-ach  and  tendency  to  delirium,  I  have 
fometimes  been  obliged  to  rqjcat  the  dofes  in  the  morning:,  but  in 
general  the  truce  obtained* by  the  opiate  given  in  the  evening,  made 
the*  fucceeding  day  pafs  on  tolerably  cafy,  and  the  patient  took 
die  cordial  mixture  andt  food  better ;  which  lad  I  always  found*  to 
be  a  favourabic  fymptom,  as  much  as  a  total  averiion'tO'  Hiimcnt, 
was  a  bitd  ona 

*  It.  however  happened  not  unfrequently,  when  the  complaint 
fpun  oul.to  a  coniiderablc  length,  that  the  patients  obftinately  re- 
fiifed  the  mixture  and -all  other*  medicines,  except  the  opiate  at 
night,  which  with  the  cordial  regimen  confiding  of  broth,  and 
gruels ‘with  wine,  were  the  only  things  taken  during^  the  ‘  great- 
eft  part  of  the  illnefs :  and  thefe  I*  have  often  feen  adequate  to  the 
removal  of  the  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe ;  and  to  the  recovery  of 
tioalfh**  ‘ 
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Art.  XIV.  Pr^an^y  t^ie  Philanthroptji;  aa  Uafa(hioQahl*|Tale» 

'  In  tlifce  ViSiliirtcS,  121110.  7s.  6d«  lewedl  Lane» 

T  H  t  S  performance?  rifcs  to  a  fupcrioritjr  over  ‘the  com- 
f  moil  run  of  novels.  The  incidents  arc  various  j  the 
chara£lers  are  fulEciently  diferiminated,  and  there  is  a'cpnfi- 
derable  degree  of  management  in’  the  development  of;  the 
ftory.  The  reader,  imdifturbcd  with  the  wildnefs  bf,  ro¬ 
mance,  finds  that  intereft  and  emotion,  which  the,  faithful 
painter  of  natu^re  never  fails  to  excite.  /  ,  .  , 

In  the  form  or  conftruftlon  of  his  work,  the  author  has' 
not  followed  the  epiftolary  method;  and  in  this  he  gives  a 
proof  of  his  taftc.  The  epiftolary  manner  leads  to  a  care- 
leifnefs  of  execution.  The  interrupted  .progrelfion  of  the 
leading  ftory,  and  of  the  under  plots  fatigues*  the  memory  ; 
and  the  multiplication  of  the  charafters  while  it  tends  to 
confufe,  is  in  a  vitious  deviation  from  fimplicity.  On  the 
contrary,  in  the  ftream  of  a  continued  narrative  cveiy  thing 
is  natural;  and  the '  author  has  the  fiflleft  opportunityiof 
working  upon  the  paffions,  and  of  communicating  to  his 
work  tliat  be  witching. charm  of  lenfibility,  which  corjftitutes 
the  chief  merit  of  the  novel. 

In  the  third  volume  of  the  prefent  performance  there  is  an 
Incidental  digreffion,  from  which  we  lhall  feleft  an  extraft 
for  the  amufement  of  our  readers. 

‘  Two  friends,  Mr.  Bellcour  and  Mr.  Griimpall,  engaged  in  a 
coiitineiital  tour  together. — “  Let’s  go  to  the  Spa  for  a  few  weeks,” 
fays  Bellcour.— ‘‘  To  the  Spa !”  replied  G  rumpall  ;  no,'  hang  it, 

I  hate  every  thing  that  borders  on  the  German, — lb  filthy^  and  fo 
trouzy,  and  fo  iliipid  : — to  Paris  for  a  few  weeks,  if  you  will.”— 

I  “  To  Paris  be  it  then,”  returned  ^llcour  ;  and  they  prepared  for 
their  journey.  ~ 

They  agre'ed  to  meet  and  take  chaife  on  the  Surry-fide  of 
Weftml niter-bridge  the  next  Sunday  morning  at  eight. — Bellcour 
arrived  at  his  time,  with  fix.  fhirts  and  fome  linen  waillcoats  and 
l>recches,  in  a  petite  caijjette  ;  in  an  hour  and  forty  minutes  Gruinp- 
reached  the  inn,  w’ith  trunks,  portmanteaus,  and  hat-boxes.— 

“  Oh  !  the  curfe  of  packing,”  cried  Grumpall ; — nothing  ready, 
fiotblng  to  be  found*; — L  have  been  at  it  fince  fix  this  morning, 
indat  liift  waited  a  full  hour  for  my  new  perriwig!”— 

**  Packing  is  by  no  means  troublefomc  to  me,”  replied  Bellcour  ; 

“  you  fee  my^  baggage,— it  is  ealily  arranged ;  I  fiiall  make  a  new 
l<^at  at:,  Paris,— and,  if  I  wore  a  wig,  1  (hould  hardly  carry  one  ‘ 
Ifrafn  England  the  French,  you  know,  are  born 
I  VThe  chaife  .was,  now  ready,  GrumpaU’s  fervunt  was  not  yet 
l^mc. — “  Plague  take  thefc  rafcals,”  cried  Grumpall,  “  they  make 
^cir  niafters  wait  without  ceremony  ; — I’ll  difeharge  the  fcoundrel 
Ip  the  inftant.” — “  1  had  rather  be  delayed  a  few  uilautcs  than  payt 
I  Enc,  R^v.  Nov.  178:.  Bb  witK 
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with  a:good  iulil  Bcllcdur.— The  fervant  was  at  the  chaife 

door ;  he  received  a  tlioufand  curies  from  his  maftcr,  who  continued 
to  execrate  the  whole  way  to  Darttord,  where  lie  was  feized  with  a 
fit  of  heart-burn.  . 

‘  He  entered  an  apothecary’s  fliop,  and  alkcd  for  a  lump  of 
Glaffcs’s  magnelia,  difl'olved  in  water. — He  hud  no  inugncfa  of 
Glafle’s  preparation,  he  replied,  but  he  had  excellent  in  powder 
from  Apothecaries  H:Ul.— None  of  Glaffe’s  mugneiia!”  exclaim, 
cd  Grumpall, — “  You  have  nothing  in  your  fliop,  I  fuppol'e 
“  Plenty  of  fait  of  wormwood  and  lcmo*ii -juice,”  replied  the  apo- 
tbecary,  *t,aiid  you  feem  to  want  cooling  mcdicifics.”-— Stung  with 
this  farcafu),  he  flung  out  of  the  fliop,  and  complained  to  his  fel- 
low-traveller  of  his  iil-fuccefs. — ‘‘  I  had  rather  have  magneiia  in 
powder  than  the  heart-burn,” — faid  Bellcour  but  Grumpall  car¬ 
ried  his  heart-burn  and  his  ill-humour  to  Rochefter. 

‘  The  horfes  moved  too  flowly ; — can’t  you  get  on,  poftillionr” 
— Stiff  hill,  your  honour.” — Aye,  and  weak  cattle; — we  had 
better  get  out  and  walk  ; — here,  open  the  door,  driver!”  aud  he 
quitted  the  carriage. — Won’t  you  walk,  Mr.  Bellcour? — we  (lull 
never  reach  Rochefter,  if  you  don’t  eafe  the  miferable  hones 
there  is  a  curte  annexed  to  travelling  this  road. ”-7-“  I  had  rather 
travel  flowly  and  coolly,”  replied  Bellcour,  than  hafteii  my  jour¬ 
ney  at  the  expence  of  greater  inconvenience.” — He  remained  in  the 
carriage. 

•  After  labouring  a  mile  up-hill,  in  a  burning  funfliine.  Grump* 
all  refumed  his  feat  in  the  chaife,  tired,  breathlefs,  dufly,  and  in  a 
violent  pcrfpirailon.  Impatient  of  the  heat  into  which  he  had  wan¬ 
tonly  thrown  himfelf,  he  flung  open  his’  waiftcoat; — you  had 
better  fubmit  to  temporary  warmth,  than  expofe  yourfelf  to  the 
danger  of  difeafe  by.  attempting  to  cool  too  fuddcnly,”  cried  Hr. 
‘Bellcour; — but  Grumpall  perfifted,  and  the  confequence  w'as a  vio¬ 
lent  cold,  attended  by  a  cough,  which  accompanied  him  toFarh. 
'—Mr.  Bellcour  preferved  his  patience  and  his  health. 

‘  I'he  pavement  of  the  three  towns  fliook  Grumpall  to  atoms,  and 
he  was  fnmt  for  want  of  refrefhmcnt. — “  You-had  better  eat  a  bil- 
cuit  and  drink  a  glafs  of  white  wine,”  faid  Bellcour ; — it  w^as  or¬ 
dered  ; — but  Grumpall  found  the  bifeuit  tough,  and  wine  four,  and 
proceeded  wdth  an  empty  Ifomach.  “  I  have  tafted  better  wine  anii 
‘more  newly-baked  bifeuits,  but  they  may  ferve  to  prevent  (icknefs, 
•laid  Bellcour. — He  eat,  drank,  and  went  on. 

'  ‘  At  Canterbury  they  dined,  but  the  ftcaks  were  hard,  the  peal^ 

dry,  and  the  chickens  taftclefs.  Grumpall  had  facrificed  appeth' 
to  heart-burn,  wind,  andobftinacy. — You  may  find  better  thin^: 
in  your  own  houfc,”  faid  Bellcour,  but  if  you  had  followed  ni* 
advice  you  would  have  been  content  with  thefe.” — He  dined  pk'B 
tifully,  and  Grumpall  grumbled  and  fafted.  I 

*  At  Dover  the  beds  were  wretched,  the  houfe  dirty,  and  tbeb* 
*  extravagant ; — ‘‘  but  it  is  the  laft  extortion  we  fliall  be  expofed  w 

in  England,”  fays  Bellcour,  “  and  let  us  part  with  our  countr)?® 

w  e  do  with  our  £rieudS|  in  good  humour.  I 
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*  They  cmliarked,— but  Grumpall  difeovered  that  the  YcfTcl  was 
crazy, — that  flic  was  top-heavy,  by  being  crouded  with  paiTengers^ 

that  the  mariners  were  all  drupk ;  and  he  fpent  the  three 
hours  of  the  paflage  in  pecvifti  enquiries,  groundlcfs  lamentations 
of  danger,  and  fruitlcfs  vvilhcs  for  a  cork-jacket. — You  might 
have  fpar^  ydurfclf  three  hours  uiieafinefs,”  laid  Bellcour^  ai  he 
ftepped  upon  the  key  at  Calais,  “  if  you  had  permitted  yourfclf  to 
be  governed  by  rcalbn ;  I  have  not  fuftered  one  unplealing  fenfa- 
lion  lince,  we  fet  fall,  and  you  fee  I  am  arrived  in  fafety  as  well  as 
yourfeltV*  ' 

‘  The  licenced  porters  of  the  town  now  feized  their,  baggage  to 
convey  it  to*  the  cuftom-houfe. — “  Villains!’*  cried  Grumpall* 
“  delill!” — He  drew  his  ioutcauy  the  tpwn-guard  attended  in  an 
Inftant,  and  conveyed  him  and  his  trunks  to  examination  he  was 
detained  three  hours,  and  difiniflcd  with  a  caution,  not  to  fly  in  the 
face  of  national  eflabliflimcnts. 

Prenez  garde  de  cette  caljfi  ttc^  s^il  •vans  plalt^  mes  tnfans^^  fald 
Bcllcour : — he  was  difpatched  in  lefs  than  three  minutes.  ^ 

^  Monfieur  Dclfcin  received  them  with  his  ufual  courtefy 
your  old  apartments  in  the  garden  are  always  ready  for  you, 
Monfieur  Bellcour.*’— “  I  am  glad  we  can  have  them,*^  replied 
Bcllcour,  they  are  airy  and  pleafant.*^ — I  hate  the  apartments 
in  the  garden,**  cried  Grumpall,  they  are  too  remote  from  the 
houfe,  and  one  is  always  forgotten.** — You  may  be  more  at  your 
cafe,  perhaps,  in  the  fecond  quadrangle,’*  replied  Deffein,  and  they 
were  conduced  to  the  back  of  the  houfe.— **  This  is  ftill  more  re¬ 
mote  from  attendance,”  ,fald  Grumpall. — “  But  it  is  quiet  and  un* 
iaterrupted,”  laid  Bellcour. — Defleln  difappeared.— Grumpall  dc- 
lircd  to  be  in  the  garden. — Deffein  returned  ;  he  had  juft  difpofed 
i)f  thofe  apartments,  as  Monfieur  Grumpall'  had  declined  taking 
.them.— There  was  no  remedy. — Grumpall  abufed  the  accommoda¬ 
tions,  ^nd  fwore  the  houfe  was  fallen. to  nothing.— “  Yet  we  may 
confole  ourfdves  with  the  confideration  that  it  is  the  beft  inn  in 
.France,”  faid  Bcllcour. — Bad  then  is  the  beft,”  replied  Grump- 
.all. — “  You  may  find  it  otherwife,  if  you  plcafe,”  returned  Bcil- 
.cour ;  and  he  ordered  a  bottle  of  Burgundy,  a  fricaffee,  n  brace  of 
.partridges,  and  an  omelette,  ' 

‘  They  purchafed  their  ^volturc^  and  fet  off  for  Paris.— What 
.a  wretched  heavy  machine  !”  cried  Grumpall.— “  It  is  adapted  to 
the  road,”  replied  Bellcour-— “  What  eternal  rattle  in  one’s  car» 
over  the  pavement,”  faid  Grumpall.— If  the  roads  were  unpaved 
they  would  be  Impaffable  in  the  winter,”  returned  Bellcour.— “  What 
a  pace  the  mlfcreant  drives !”  cried  Grumpall. — Depechez 
Mali  Us  chi'rvaux  ne  comprennent  pas^^*  replied  the  poftilion<— 
“  4lUx  n  peu  plus  fuitCy  je  vous  cn  prify  mon  amiy^  cried  Bcllcour* 
“  Folontiersy'  replied,  the  poftillion,  and  they  were  at  the  end  of 
th)^  ft^e  in  a  moment. 

*  They  arrived  at  Boulogne.— “  Let  us  leave  this  place  in  an 
I^fuht,”  fays  Grumpall,  it  is  the  fanftuary  of  all  the. villains  in 

■  Europe.” — But  let  us  not  forget  that  It  is  alfo  an  afylum  for  the 
**fi^)riunatc,”  replied  Bellcour,  and  then  wc  lhall  leave  it  with 
J«grct.” 

•  They 
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''  ^Tliey  flcptat  Montreuil-fur-mcr.— “  This  Is  an  excellent  houfe/’ 
faid  Bencdur,  and  little  inferior  to  DefTcin’s.”— It  is  too  Eno* 
llfli,’**  V^pTicd  Otiimpall. — The  *vin  tie  gran;e  is  French,’’  i^turii- 
cd  ]^Ucour,  *‘‘and  ftiall  only  pay  thirty  foh  a  bottle,  and  forty  par 
fete  tor  i\i\%  h*vhean^  xht  fridandeav^  and  the  cutlets ia  Maintevt*  !,*^ 
— Made  dilhes  are  dcftruiftive  to  iny  cough, Taid  Grumpall.— • 

You  may  have  an  excellent  bouillioHy^^  returned  Bellcour, — “  in 
Varenne’s  noufe  you  need  want  for  nothing.” 

•*  This*  country,”  ‘  remarked  Grumpall,  as  they  proceeded  tlie 
next  day,  **  is  wild  and  uncomfortable,  it  bears  not  the  face  of 
cultivation  or  population.” — “  Everything,  is  on  a  larger  fcalc  on 
the  continent  than  in  our  little  illand,”  replied  Bellcour,  and,  if 
yoii  extend  your  ideas  to  a  quarter  of  the  globe,  the  extent  of  the 
fields  and  woods,  and  the  height  of  the  hills,  will  ceafe  to  occalion 
aftonifiimcnt  or  diflike ;  order  and  proportion  prevail  throughout  the 
whole  face  of  nature ;  and  it  is  not  that  the  width  of  the  profpei^t 
is  ofTcnfivc,  but  that  our  minds  arc  too  narrow  to  comprehend  the 
dcfigns  of  the  great  Creator.” 

“  What  a  dull  and  uncomfortable  town  is  this  of  Abbeville!” 
cried  Gruinpall.^ — “  Yet  it  boafts  of  great  antiquity,”  replied  BclI- 
cour,  **  and  is  father  venerable  than  difagreeable.”— “  The  houfe 


too'fiinks  of  punch,”  faiJ  Grumpall.’ — “  It  is  an  attempt  to  gratify 
the  Englifli,”  returned  Bellcour,  ‘‘  and  one  fliould  always  receive 
wdth  pleafure  the  efforts  of  attention  ; — a  glafs  of  warm  punch  will 
'prove  an  excellent  medicine  for  your  cold,  and  I  am  myfelf  vaflly 
Tend  of  It.” 

‘  On  the  fucceeding  day  they  Intended  to  journey  no  farther  than 
"Amiens.  Mr.  Grumpall  therefore  indulged  his  indlfpofition,  and 
Bellcour  his  curiofity  he  vifited  churches,  and  convents,  and 
hofpitals,  in  each  of  which  he  found  fomething  to  approve. — To¬ 
wards  noon  they  ordered  their  chaife,  andj  at  FKxcourt,  Mr.  Grump¬ 
all  wiflied  for  a  dinner,* but  it  was  a  miferable  village,  he  faid,  \^herc 
it  was  impofiible  to  find  any  thing  to  eat ;  the  poll-houfes  in  France 
'  afforded  no  accommodation  ;  according  to  the  wretched  manage¬ 
ment  of  this  country,  the  horfes  were  to  be  found  in  one  place  and 
the  food  in  another,  and,  whilft  the  hungry  traveller  was  in  pur« 
fuit  of  one,  he  ran  the  rilk  of  having  his  journey  retarded  by  mit 
ling  the  other,  ‘ 

*  Mr. ‘Bellcour,  with  bis  accuftomed  readinefs  to  accept  and  com 
municate  happinefs,  entered  the  houfe,  whllil  his  companion  ordered 
the  horfes,  and  foon  returtied  with  the  pleafing  intelligence,  thatamcal 
might  be  procured.  Mr.  Grumpall  accordingly  quitted  the  carriage, 
and  examined  the  larder,  which  contained  the  remains  of  a  piece  of  meet 
already  dfcffed,and  feme  beef  which  had  been  relcrved  for  the  next  day’s 
louitlL  On  the  former  Mr.  Bellcour  declared  his  determination  to  dine, 
but  all  hope  ofrcffcfliment  Teemed  to  have  deferted  the  unhappy  Grump¬ 
all,  till  his  friend  fuggefted  to  him  the  facility  of  getting  a  bafon  of 
be^f-tca  Tn  ten  minutes. — The  cook' was  fummoned,  and  appeared 
with  a  foup-pot  and  onions — Grumpall  demanded  a  laucepaii  ^nd 
"  fair  wafer.— The  cook  demurred  ;  he  faid,  no  man  could  make  loup 
■  withefut  onioi«.— Gruib^ll  -  pcrfifted,— it  was  beef-tea,  and  not 

•  foup, 
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foup,  that  he  defiipd.  The  cook  rejoined, — tea  ^ould  only, .1^,  pro* 
cured  at  the  apothecary’s  fliop,  and  there  was  no  apothecaj^  l^arcf 
than  Amiens. — Grumpall  grew  outrageous,  the  cook  inf^iauied  hit 
knowledge  of  foup^making,  and  the  difpute  might  have  CoatiauQti 
during  the  remainder  .of  the  day,  if  Mr.  Bellcour  had  not  cridqcj 
by  arierting  roundly,  that  Moufieur  etoit  cuifinier  dt  projejion^  ej 
un  dcs  plus  ccL'bres  de  F Angleterre^^ 

*  The  cook  now  demanded  pardon,  and  yielded  'his  knife  to 
Grumpall,  who,  thus  compelled  to  prepare  his  own  mca),  be^owed 
a  thoufand  curfes  on  French  ftupivlity  and  pertinacity,  and,  exhauft- 
ing  his  appetite  in  refentment,  lwalloi\xd  a  few  fpoonfuls  only  of 
the  fubjec't  of  contention,  and  declared  his  rcadinefs  to  depart. 

‘  In  the  mean  time  Bellcour,  who  had  chearfully  dimatched  a 
coarfe,  but  not  unfavory,  dinner,  and  drunk  a  few  glafles  of  thin 
and  ordinary  wine,  defined  to  know  what  they  had  to  pay ;  and,  as 
from  the  earneilnefs  of  his  zeal  to  gratify  his  companion,  and  the 
fcjuabblc  which  cnfited,  he  had  totally  omitted  to  mention  the  terms 
bn  which  they  were  to  dine,  (a  precaution  abfoliitcly  neceflafy  to 
be  taken  by  every  Englifli  traveller  with  the  paltry  auhergijie  of  a 
country  town,)  the  confclentious  landlady  had  the  modeily  to  de¬ 
mand  only  nine  //^rrs  (about  feven  fliillings  and  fixpence  fterliiig) 
for  half  a  pound  of  cold  meat,  a  bafon  of  beef-tea,  and  a  bottle  of 
wine  of  ten  /h/j* 

*  Mr.  Grumpall,  already  dlffatisfied  with  his  entertainment,  *fell 
into  an  agony  of  pallion  at  this  unwarrantable  extortion ; — he  told 
her,  as  the  truth  was,  that  flie  would  not  have  ventured  to  charge 
a  native  of  France  more  than  thirty yh/s  for  the  whole  entertainment, 
and  he  uttered  innumerable  Imprecations  and  vows  againft  comply¬ 
ing  with  this  extraordinary  requlfition. 

‘  But  his  hoftefs  knew  too  well  her  own  fituation  to  abate  a  d^/r/^r 
of  her  demand  ;  as  hli  paflion  heightened,  her  countenance  appeared 
more  compofed  ;  when  he  fworc  he  would  depart  without  paying  a 
/Wy  Ihe  bid  him  find  horfes,  for  her  hufband  was  poftmafter ;  and^ 
when  he  threatened  to  fcarch  the  village  for- the  fyndic,  baiily,  -or 
intendant,  flic  coolly  replied,  “  chercber^  hetc  !  mon  mari  eji  le 
premier  officicr  de  la  police  du  village ;  vas  ejfaycr  (quelle  redreffe  tn 
ohtiendra  de  luh  /” 

‘  Mr.  Bellcour  now  threw  down  the  nine  livrcs-^  and  hnrried  his 
companion,  by  this  tirne  almoft  inarticulate  with  rage,  Into  the  car¬ 
riage,  endeavouring  to  calm  his  turbulence  by  this  fcnfible  obferva- 
rion,  that  they  might  think  themfelves  extremely  fortunate  to  cfcapc 
fo  cheaply,  as  the  lady  might  have  demanded  eighteen  livresy  inllead 
of  nine,  with  equal  impunity. 

‘  The  remainder  of  the  journey  to  Amiens,  Mr.  Grumpall  .was 
engaged  in  farcailic  encomiums  on  French  honefty,  and  pointed 
animadvcrlions  on  the  partiality  and  mal-adminiftration  of  their 
hoafted  police ;  whilft  his  fellow-traveller  fatlsficJ  hlinfelf,  and  of¬ 
fered  confolation  to  his  companion,  by  remarking,  that,  though 
they  had  been  obliged,  through  a  defe^  in  the  police,  to  fubmit 
^0  a  petty  invafion  of  their  purfes,  yet  they  were  Indebted  to 
the  fame  police  for  the  prote^^ion  of  their  perfons  and  properties 
,  B  b  3  from 
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from  thc^ terrors  of  attack  on  the  road  and  contnbiuions  enforced 
by  yiolencc.  i 

**  You  Afill  allow  this  to*  tc  a  fine  and  flourifirmo;  city/*  fniJ 
Bcllcqury  as  they  entered  Amiens. — “  I  will  give  you  my  opinion  of 
it  after  I  have  leen  it,**  replied  Grumpall. — They  vilited  the 
flace^  the  eonvents,’  and  the  new  church, — ‘‘  Grands  places  and 
convents  are  alike  dull  and  gloomy  in  every  town  we  have  paired/' 
cried  Grumpall.—-**  But  the  new  church  is'a  building  of  elegance 
and  the  altar-piece  of  admirable  workmanfiiip,**  rcturntid  Bellcour.- 
•*  The  church,**  faid  Grumpall,  **  is  too  large  and  the  altar-piece 
too  fmall the^lamb  looks  as  if  it  had  been  juil  curled  and  frizzled 
by  on^.of  tbofc  j  that  you  admire.’* 

.  V  have  an  admiraole  fupper,  however,”  faid  Bellccur,  find 
Jng  the  table  ferved  at  their  returned. — ‘*T  had  rather  lee 'an  Eng 
lilh  beefrftcak  and  l\orfe-raddi(h  than  this  eternal  fucceflion  of  greafv 
llews  garlicky  ra^oatSy*  returned  Grumpall. — “  You  dcfplilJ 
f\xnc)i  at  Abbeville,’’  cried  Bcllcbur. — “  I.defpifed  it  b 
caule  it  was  not  Englifli,”  replied  Grumpall. — “  Let  me  rccom 
mend  foinc  of  this  duck-pie  to  you,”  faid  Bellcour,  “  Amiens  i 
remarkable,  for  its  duck-pies.— ;;•**  I  had  rather  ta(fc  a  Yorkllili 
goofe-pie,”  returned  Grunipall. 

*  They  pafled  the  chateau  of  the  Due  de  Fitzjanies  at  Clerinont, 
,Unhappy  dtfeendant  of-  an  infatuated  monarch!”  exclaimed 
jjellcour,  **  the  folly  of  thine  original  ancefioi*  hath  entailed  on 
fdiec  flavery  and  beggary  1” — And  oh  the  Eriglifli  nation,”  re 
turn^  Grumpall,  **  a  funded  debt  and  corruption.”—**  But  we 
arc  fr^d  from  the  lliackles  of  eiithuliafm,”  faid  Bellcour. — **  \\ 
have  exchanged  them  for  the  ftrait  waiftcoat  of  fanaticifm,’^  replied 
Grunjipalh  ;  , 

li::.,They  dedicated  a  day  to  Chantilly.— Bellcour  admired, — 
Qrumpall  abufed. — “  So  magnificent !”  cxclainied  Bellcour. — “  So 
gloomy  !**  cried  Grumpall. — “  What  a  fuperb  pile  of  buildings  the 
Kablcs!”  faid  Bellcour. — **  What  a  huge  and  ufclcfs  ftru6furcl’* 
returned  Grumpall ! — **,  How  dcliglirful  the  finglifli  gardens !”  faid 
pclicour.— **  How  unlike  what  they  are  intended  to  imitate!”  re 
plied  Grumpall, — **  How  acccffible  the  houfe  !”  obferved  Bellcour. 
^**;How  rapacious  the  fervants!”  returned  Grumpall**  I  could 
flay  here  for  ever  !”  cried  Bellcour. — **  I  had  rather  fpend  a  fura- 
iner  at  Harnpton  Court,”  muttered  GrurnpalL* 

While  we  approve  in  general  of  the  volumes  before  us,  we 
teuil  ohferYCj.that  the  author  is,  by  no  means,  an  adept  in 
the  art  of  fine-writing.  And,  indeed,  it  is  remarkable,  that 
there*  is  not  perhaps  in  our  language,  a  lingle  novel,  which 
*  is  diftingulfhed  by  the  exquifite  propriety  and  elegance  of  its 
fcompofition,.  :  f 
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Art.  1 5.  Thf  Cafe  of  Chrijiopher  Atkinfon^  Efq;  ftatcd  at 
large ;  together  with  a  complete  Account  ot .  all  his  Commif- 
lion  'i'rani'aclions  with  the  Honourable  Commiltoincri,  for^ietual- 
llng  his  Majefty’s  Navy.  4to.  3s.  Almon.  . 

A^R.  ATKINSON,  the  opulent  plunderer  of  a  dirtrefled  nation, 
iVX  was  left  in  pofl'eflion,  by  the  law  and  the  judges  of  this  conn- 
try,  of  his  ill  gotten  wealth  together  with  his  life,  being  punilhed  only 
by  a  flight  fine,  impriiomnent,  and  the  pillory  :  while  the  neceilitous 
robber  or  thief  of  a  few  millings  daily  atones  for  his  crime 
death.  Clearer  evidence  oi  gmlt  certainly-  never  appeared  agaiijlt 
any  culprit  then  what  was  brought,  on  his  trial,  againfl  Mr.  Atkin- 
fon.  The  obfeurity  and  perplexity  into  which  in  this  ftatement  of 
his  cafe  endeavours  to  involve  it,  his  comments  and  cxcufes,  his 
barefaced  aflertions,  and  his  claims  not  only  to  innocence  but  a 
high  degree  of  merit,  ferve  only  to  render  his  character  and  conduct 
the  more  odious.  •  ,  * 

The  publication  of  this  defence  fuggefts  two  refleilions.  Firft,  It 
is  a  fingular  felicity  to  live  in  a  country  in  which  a  condemned  per- 
fon  may  fafely  appeal  m  the  candour  of  his  countrymen  againll  the 
decifion  of  his  judges.  The  innocent,  by  this  tribunal  will  always, 
fooner' or  later,  be  acquitted.  Secondly,  we  fee  how  much  better  a 
good  name  is  than  riches,  and  how  infulficicnt  the  former  alone  arc 
to  procure  the  latter.  It  is  the  efteein,  the  applaufe,  the  attention, 
of  our  fellow-men  that  bellow  the  great  charm  of  wealth.*  Tf  thefe 
can  be  obtained  by  virtuous  conduct,  virtue  is  therefore  preferable 
to  riches. 

Art..  16.  A  Supprement  to  iFe  Cafe  of  Chrijiopher  Aikitifon^ 
Efqj  ftated  at  large.  4to.  3d.  Almon,  17B5. 

A  frultlefs  attempt  by  additional  calculations,  to  vindicate  the 
conducf  of  Mr.  Atkinfon  ! 

Art.  17.  Mercator^ s  Letter  on  the  Cafe  at  Large  of  Chrijiopher 
Atk’vfan^  Elq;  8vo.  3(J.  K^arfley. 

This  letter  was  firfl  published  in  the  Morning  Chronicle.  The 
author  lets  out,  and  concludes  with  aflTerting  that  Mr.  Atkinfon’s 
“  fufferlngs  arc  as  unjuft  as  they  are  fevere*”  It  appears  to  us  th^lt 
thefe  are  neither  unjuft  nor  fevere.  But  Mercator’s  letter  is  aitfully 
compofed. 

Art.  18.  Obfervatlons  on  the  Cafe  of  Chrijiopher  Atkinfon^  t  c 
celebrated  Corn- Agent,  as  pretended  to  be  ftated  by  himlelf ;  ih 
which  his  Pretentions  to  immaculate  Innocence,  and  Tinfullied 
Hon vUir  are  candidly  inveftigated ;  his  charges  of  Ignorance 
and  Mifconception  in  the  learned  Judges  and  Special  Jury,  by 
whom  he  was  conviiflcd' of  the  united  Crimes  of  Fraud  and  wilful 
and  corrupt  Perjury,  flicwn  to  be  confiftent  with  all  his  other 
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fallacies,  and  'Deceptions;  and  the  memorable  Judgment  of  the 
Court  of  King’s  Bench  upon  him  vindicated  horn  all  nib  toul  and 
indecent  Afperjions.  8vo.  xs.  6d.  Egerton,  1785*  ^ 

The  author  of  thefe  ohfervations,  which  arc  vci y  juft,  writes  In  a 
very,  fprightly  and  elegant  manner  on  "a  fubjed  unworthy  ot  lijs 
pen.  He  concludes  with  this  advice,  *  Wc  now  take  our  leave  or 
iVIr.  Atkinfon,  with  a  fincere  wifti  that  the  present  publication  insy 
have  the  cfic6l  of  doing  aw  ay  the  grofs  milrvprefcutaiions  contained 
in  hii  printed  cafe,  as  pretended  to  be  ftated  by  hlmrelf ;  nor  can  wc 
help ^iib  exprciling  to  him  our  Itope,  that,  as  his  fame  andcharadti 
nave  long  been  loft  beyond  the  ^xulibility  of  redemption,  he  will  for 
the. future,  by  the  uniform  tenor  of  an  exemplary  piimte  conJkJl 
endeavour  to  efface  the  remembrance  of  thole  foul  trania6ions  in 
his/«<  blic  9n€y  for  which  the  violated  laws  of  his  country  have  lo 
juftly  doomed ‘him  to  fliame  and  infamy.’ 

Tait  wretched  man,  Atkinfon,  hooted  and  ruined  here,  ought  to 
remove  wdth* his  effcfls  to  the  North  American  Provinces,  where  the 
injuries  he  did  to  this  country  will  be  confidcred  as  meritorious 
actions,  and  where  he  will  meet  with  a  kind  reception.  . 

Art.  19.  Refutation  of  the  Cafe  of  Chrtjiopher  Athinfn^ 
Efq.  Aimon,  1785.  4 

The  author  of  this  refutation,  after  a  great  deal  of  fair  reafoninj( 

*  concludes  thus.  ‘  In  a  work  of  ftudled  length  and  embarraftmciu, 
like  the  cafe  of- Mr.  Atkinfon,  the -patience  is  more'exerclfed  than 
the  judgment ;  and  it  is  perhaps  matter  of  furprizc,  that  fo  little 
novelty  of  defence  has  been  urged  in  the  bulk  of  it.  The  fame  ex¬ 
culpatory  topics  are  repeated,  which  were  ufed  at  the  trial,  ampli¬ 
fied  indeed  with  a  degree  of  imprudence,  that  difplays  tluir  weak- 
nefs.  Refourcesof  more  variety  might  have  been  expedted  Irom  the 
fertility  of  Mr.  Atkinfon’s  faculties. 

To  refute  thefe  topics,  it  has  been  (lievvn 'that  an  agreement  of 
a  peculiar  nature  fubfiftcd  between  the  Board  of  Vidfualling  ai*ci 
,Mr.  Atkinfon,  and  that  the  conllrudtlon  of  fix  CoininiiTioners  on 
the  tenor  of  that  agreement  and  the  conduct  under  it  completely 
coincide.  That  the  adf  of  a  ft  venth  finally  ratified  thofe  opinions, 
however  he  might  have  been  impofed  upon  by  the  .mlftatemcnts  ot 
Mr.  Atkinfon. 

‘  A  cloud  of  numerical  deceptions  Indufirioufly  thrown  round  the 
defence  as  well  as  the  practice  of  Mr.  Atkinfon,  has  been  difperfed. 
The  dirp>ofition  manifefted  at  the  framing*  his  aftidavit,  the  arts  of 
obtaining  .eviderxe,  and, the  total  inadequacy  of  the  teftirnony, 
meant  to  repel  the  whole  ufage  of  the  corn  trade,  have  been  ex- 
pofed. 

*  To  aferibe  motives  for  Mr.  Atkinfon’s  flight,  for  the  burning 
of  the,  books,  for  his  early  artifices  on  the  market,  and  his  late  in¬ 
vention  of  the  balance  bill,,  and  a  dlftiudfion  between  purchafesanJ 
fuppl  les,  fliall  be  left  for  the  public,  on  the  refult  of.this  lefuration 
of  his, cafe.  ,.Butif  it  has  been  demcnftratcJ  that  the  vaiious  counts 
in  the  indldiment  are  clearly  fupported,  by  a  feries  of  ^fraudulent  ad^ts, 
neither  altered  nor  explained  aw  ay  by  Mr.  Atkinfon’s  appeal,  the  in¬ 
ference  muft  be,  that  the  Jury  cjcai  ly  underfioodthe  guilt  their  verdkf 
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found.*  It  the  Commlffioner’s  ailidavits  have  been  rcfcucA^forni 
calumny  it  will  follow,  that  their  joperation  had  oni^‘  iti  Aatuful 
iniporrancc  and  effect.’  -  .  v  »  -  n.i 

This  refutation  of  Mr.  Atklnfon  is- completely  fatistaAStcryii  but 
to  any  pcrfoii  who  will  read  the  Judge’s  Ipoeeh  ond'aioiuing'^tbe 
evidence,  and  pronouncing  i'euience,  it  wiii  appear  unneceflury-^ 
In  re  non  utitur  aro^u mentis  non  neccJJ'ariis>  •  ‘  ^ 

Art.  20.  ’I he  Cafe  of  A/ajcr  John  ' Savage.  In  which  is  given 
an  account  of  his  Employment  luuier  Governiuenr,  during  Lord 
North’s  Adminiilration,  in  rhe  Recruiting  Service  itiiGerrnany  r 
the  Rilks  he  ran,  and  the  treacherous  ArtiHces  by  which  Jic  was 
duped  ;  his  Suit  againfi:  Loid  North*  and  his  Failure  in  that  Suit 
for  want  of  legal  Evidence  fulliciently  full  to  bring  the  Matter 
of  charge  home  to  his  Lordlhip.  The  whole  defigned  to  give 
feme  faint  Idea  of  what  the  Major,  in  return  for  his  Services  to 
the  Public,  has  fuffered,  in  his  Liberty,  bis  Property,  his  Family 
and  his  Perfon.  London,  printed  for  the  Author.  8vo.  as.  W* 
Nicholls,  and  G.  Harlow,  178^.  •  \ 

Major  Savage  is  not  an  elegant  writer ;  but  his  plain  talc  fuffici- 
ently  proves  that  peribns  in  power  often  break  through  with  im¬ 
punity  the  feeble  and  vulgar  bonds  of  jufiicc  and  humanity— 
fuperis  fua  jura.  The  Major  “  fllil  hopes  to  be  reimburfed  in  his 
“  expcnccs,  and  to  be  recompenfed  for  his  fervices  vve  wifti  he 
may,  but  our  hopes  are  perhaps  not  fo  fanguine  as  his.  ' 

In  a  poftfeript  we  are  informed  that  the  author  purpofes  foon  to 
pubiifh  a  pamphlet,  containing  fome  intcrefting  facets  relpeding  the 
war  in  America,  and  an  examination  of  the  conduct  of  Lord  North 
wdth  regard  to  that  unfortunatc.war.; 

Art.  21.  New  jinnah  of  Gallantry  \  containing  a' complete 
CollecHon  of  all  the  genuine  Letters  which  have  palled  between 
Capt.  Inglefield  and  Mrs.  Inglefield  ;  ^Signed  with  their  refpedtive 
Names,  relative  to  a  Charge  brought  by  the  Former  againfi  the 
Latter  for  partiality  to  her  Black-  Servant.  To  which  •  arc  added 
the  Black’s  Affidavits and  con  and  Mrs*  Ingleficld’s  alfo, 
upon  this  extraordinary  Bufinefs.  Likevvife  the*  Letters  of  Mr. 
Mills  Man-midwife  of  Greenwich,  relative  to  his  condiuY  fince 
the  Sufpicion  of  this  ftrange  Connexion.  8vo.  is.  6di  Rafidnll. 
This  pamphlet  is^a  collecftion  from  the  General  Advertifer,  the 
public  is  therefore  already  well  acquainted  with  the*  contents. 
The  compofitlon  can  hardly  be  confidCtcd  as  an  objeft  of  criticifm, 
and  as  to  the  merits  of  the  cafe,  they  cannot  be  decided.  In  our 
Court.  In  whatever  way  the  caufe  may  terminate  we  niuft  pity 
Capt.  Inglefield,  who  feems  to  have  too  feeling  a  heart  eafily  to 
brook  the  being made  the  ob]c<^f  of  public  attention. 

Art.  22.  Conjiance  :  a  Novel.  '  The  f:i ft  Literary  attempt  of 
a  young  Lady.  In  Four  Volumes.  1  imo.  1 2s.  Inved.  Hookman. 
There.is  a  good  deal  of  fancy  and  much  adventure  in  thefe  vo¬ 
lumes  ;  and  they  arc  certainly  written  in  a  ftyle  that  has  its  merit. 
But  they  abound  with  inequalities  fo  prominent  that  the  fatisfaClion 
®f  the  reader  is  perpetually  Interiupted.  The  details  too  of  circum- 
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ftances  tnd  characters  arc  fo  minute,  that  they  are  tedious  anJ  often 
iutipid* 

Art.  23  Hijiory  of  the  Honourable  Edward  Afar  timer. 
By  a  Lady  1 2ma.  Dillv. 

Thit  pertormance  does  not  rife  above  the  ordinary  level  of  the 
productions  of  the  kind.  It  has,  however,  a  virtuous  tendency; 
and  in  a  corrupt  age,  it  is  fomc  praife  in  a  novelill  to  abflain  from 
piChires  and  fentiments  that  arc  hoftile  to  a  virtuous  Icniibillry,  It 
thefe  Tolumes  can  afford  little  entertainment,  they  can  atchieve  no 
harm.  They  abound  with  inlipidity  and  innocence. 

Art:  24.  The  Vale  of  Innocence:  a  Vilion.  Verfesto  an  In¬ 
fant  Daughter.  And  Sonnets  on  Icvcral  SubjeAs.  By  the  Kcv. 

<  J.  Black..  4to.’ IS.  J.  Johnfon,  1785. 

'  ’  The  partiality  of  friends  may  have  perfuaded  Mr.  B.  to  look  upon 
himfelf  as  a  poet ;  this  opinion  we  doubt  will  not  receive  the  fanc- 
tion  of  the  public  voice.  Nothing  can  be  eafier  than  to  drefs  obvious 
and  common  thoughts  in  rhyme  ;  but  there  enter  into  the  compofition 
of  a  poet  infinitely  more  qualifications  than  our  author  Teems  to  pofTcfs. 
'He  docs  not  even  poflefs  the  talent  of  fmooth  vcrfilication,  which 
falls  to  the  fiiarc  of  almoft  every  rhymlfer  of  the  prefent  day.  The 
following  fonnet  to  George  Dempiter,  Efq;  is  no  unfavourable 
fpeciinen  of  the  publication. 

‘  ♦  Britannia  oft  indignant  has  beheld 

The  boafted  champions  of  fair  Freedom’s  caufe, 

‘  With  fclf-lmportahce  infolently  fwoll’d, 

Overlook  Humanity’s* benignant  laws  ; 

'  And,  while  they  promis’d  millions  to  defend, 

Make  Britifh  Subjwfts  their  ignoble  (laves. 

*  Round  thee,  O  Dempster,  Freedom’s  Ifcady  friend, 

No  bawling  mob  of  milled  wretches  raves  ; 

’  '  But,  while  their  hearts  with/grutitude  o’erflow', 

,  For  thy  unwearied  patriotic  zeal 

Thy  fellow  fubjedls  ftrive  ti.eii  fenfe  to  fhow 
t  Of  thy  gr«"a!t  lalwurs  for  the  public  weal,— - 

•  Thy  generrms  foul  all  fuch  rcfpecl  dildalns 
*  As  w’ould,  on  Freedom’s  Sons,  i'mpofe  the  llightefl;  chains/ 

Though  we  cannot  confider  Mr.  B,  as  a  i)oct,  he  apjicars  to  be  a 
worthy  man,  whofe  labours,  fach  as  they  are,  are  confecrated  to 
virtue  and  to  friendfbip. 

Art.  25.  ^  Treatife  on  Strong  Beery  jflcy  Ac.  fully  explain¬ 
ing  the  Art  of  Brewing,  in  the  beft  Manner  ;  interfperled  with 
Obfervations,  introdutTory  to  National  Benefit;  and  (hewing  the 
Abfurdity  of  perverting  the  Antient  BritiHi  Cufloms*  By  T.  Fool,  K 
Butler  to  the  Right  Honourable  Lady  Jane  and  Sir  Willoughby  K 
Afton,  Bart.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  Dcbrett,  1783.  ^  .  p 

*  This  buricr,  not  improbably  under  the  infpiration  of  his  favoureJj 
liquors,  In  ungrammatical  and  fcarcely  intelligible  language,  Je- 
prcciatcs  all  fnrrign  liquors,  cuftom?,  and  manners,  and  now^  in 
wcric,  all  of  his  own  brewings  for  we  know  not  where  he  couiil| 
borrow  it,  fets  forth  with  -ruftic  bulfoonery^the  pralies  of  beer  and 

♦  The  rules  he  lays  down  for  brewing  may  be  very  good  for  ougb^p 
we  know  to  the  contrary^ 

ArtiK 
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Art.  25.  %he  Omen ;  or  Alemoirs  of  Sir  Henry  Mdv'rilc  and 
Mlfs  Julia  Eaftbrooke,  A  Novel.  2  Vols.  12010.  cs.  LoilrTKltf, 
.,85.  "  ■  ■  ;  ..  ■  ' 

What  Pope  has  faiJ  of  women  may  with  more  juftice  be  applied 
to  novels  ;  Moft  noveh  have  no  character  at  ail/’  except  we  digilily 
a  certain with  the  name  of  chara<?ler.  '  '  i  ' 

Of**  The  Omen”  wc  can  only  fay  that  it  is  not  good,-  ncitlicr 
abfolutely  bad  :  it/may  ferve  to  while  away  an  hour  or  two,  which 
j:trhaps  would  not  be  fo  well  employed'  by  circulating  UbL*ary 
readers.  '  *  ^ 

Art.  26.  Remarks  on  the  journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hehrld^^ 
in  a  Letter  to  James  Bolwell,  Efq;  8vo.  is.  Debrett.  *  ^ 

This  is  an  attack  upon  Mr.  BofwelPs  new  performance,  but  of  fo 
innocent  a  nature,  that  wc  arc  almofl:  inclined  to  believe  that  Mr. 
BoAvcll  patronizes  the  performance.  If  he  does  not,  no  emolument 
will  be  tne  refult  to  the  water-gruel  author  of*  it  or  his  too  credulous 
bookfeller;  for  it  contains  neither  frntflurc  nor  remark  upon  Mr* 
BofwClPs  Journal  worth  one-penny  fterling. 

Art.  27.  Letters  to  a  Young  Planter  -,  or,  Obfervations  on 
the  Management  of  a  Sugar  Plantation.  To  which  is  added  the 
.  Planter’s  Kalendar.  Written  on  the  Ifland  of  Grenada,  by  an 
Old  Planter.  London.  8vo.  is.  6d.  J.  Strachan.  1765. 

As  far  as  <ivc  arc  able  to  judge,  this  appears  to  be  a  judicious  and 
ufcful  performance.  It  contains  eight  letters*  In  the  two  firft,  the 
different  foils  of  the  Weft  India  Iflands  are  treated  of,  and  the  two 
methods  (“  the  clofe  and  the  thin*)  of  planting  the  fugar  cane  con- 
fidercd.  In  the  3a  and  4th  letters  the  dlfeafes  to  which  the  cane  is 
liable  are  mentioned,  and  methods  of  cure  pfojiofed.  The  5th  letter 
contains  rules  for  manufacturing  fugar  and  rum,  the  productions  of 
this  valuable  plant.  What  are  called  in  the  Weft  Indies,  **  ground 
provlfions,”  plaintalns,  yams,  Indian  and  Guinea  corn,  eddus» 
caffada,  potJltoes,  ochra  and  pigeon-pea  trees  arc  the  fubje<5t  of  the 
6th.  The  7th  and  8th  contain  directions  for  the  management  and 
treatment  of  Haves.  _  What  he  fays  on  tbefe  various  matters  is  plaia 
and  fenfible.  The  following  hints  for  the  treatment  of  llavcs,  as 
they  feem  equally  dictated  by  good  fenfc  and  humanity,  we  fliaU 
infert  as  a  fpeclmen  of  the  work. 

‘  The  flaves  ftiould  not  only  have  a  fiifhcient  allowance  of  whole* 
fome  food,  but  their  gardens  Ihould  be  infpeCted  weekly  by  the  ma¬ 
nager,  to  fee  that  they  are  properly  cultivated ;  and  the  negroes 
who  neglect  this  muft  be  punifticd.  On  the  other  hand,  thoie  who 
arc  Induftrious  and  well*  difpoled  people  ftiould  be  rewarded  and 
encouraged,*  It  is  the  manager’s  duty,  likewife,  to  fee  that  they  are 
comfortably  lodged,  which  will  often  prevent  thofc  diftempers  to 
which  they  are  fubjed:. 

*  The  negroes' ought  never  to  be  deprived  of  any  of  their  ufual  prl- 
▼ileges,  which  I  wifli  I  could  fay  is  nor  too  often  the  pradicc  ;  inch 
as,  the  time  cc  mmonly  allotted  them  forreft  or  recreation.  Toe 
hour  of  labour  ihould  never  be  ftretched,  unlcfs  there  is  an  ahfolute 
neceffity,  and  then  nor  without  compcnlation  or  reward.  In  crop- 
tunc,  night-work  cannot  be  avoided,  but  it  ihould  bcTo  equally  par-* 
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mioned  ottt,  that  none  may  have  rcaibn  to  complaIn,itr  Iixleed,.  tke 
flaTCS^  -at  this  fcafon,  are  always  more  healthy  aixd  joyous  than  at 
any other  time,  owing,  In  a^got»d  mcafure, to.  thc  wholeioiue 
draughts  of  the  cane-juice,  and  other  dauccurs  they  are  pennitied 
to  enjoy.  *  »  '  ^ 

'  *  The 'driver's  principal  boilers,  and  tradefrnen,  ought  to  .be  par, 
ticularlyf  encouraged,  and  invefted  with  Tome  authority  over  the  reft 
of  the  negroes ;  but  the  manager  fliould  take  care,  however,  tlut 
this  authority  is  not  abufed  ;  and  have  an  eye  particularly  to  the 
drivers,  who  arc  very  apt  to  exert,  their  power  in  a  partial  and  in¬ 
equitable  manner. 

‘  Is  it  needful  to  obferv^,  that  the  grcateli  care  ought  to  be  taken 
of  the  lick  ?  Alas  *  it  is  but  too  often  to  a  lhameful  ncgled  in  this 
moft  interefting  part  of  the  planter's  duty,  that 'many  of  the  flavts 
fall  afacrifice.  A  proper  attention  to  their  diet,  at  this  time,  would 
contribute  as  much,  if  not  more,  to  their  recovery,  than  the  Ikill 
of  the  phyfician.  I  cannot  help  obferving,  in  this  place,  that  it  is 
alfo  owing  to  a  cruel  indifference,  or  criminal  parlimony,  in  this  par¬ 
ticular,  not  a.  few  white  people  (I  mean  tlie'  inferior  overfeers  and 
tradefrnen)  lofe  their  lives,  foon  after  their  arrival  in  the  Weft-In¬ 
dies.  Surely,  when  the  life  of  a  fellow -creature,  whether  white  or 
black,  is  at^ftake,  nothing  in  our  powder  to  beftow^,  that  is  proper 

and  requifitc,  fhould  be  withheld.'  . 

*•  A  Planter's  K^lendcr"  is  fubjoined  to  thefe  letters,  In  which  the 
bulinefs.to  be  done  in  every  month  is  minutely  detailed.  Upon  the 
'whole  wc  recommend  this  w’ork  as^a  good  mecum  for  the  young 
planter;  ^  ♦ 
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;  ■  '  NOVE'MBEK,/ 1785^ 

’  ’  ^  GERMANY'.  .  ■  * 

‘  >  -  *• ' » r  I  ,  '  •  • 

^HE  grand  objeft  which  at  prefent  attrads  the  attention  of  genf-» 
ral  politicians  is,  the  agitation  of  the  German  Empire  :  anobjed 
of  great  alarm,  to  all  Europe,  as  well  as  of  concern  to  the  parties 
interefted  in  its  iflbe  and  final  fettlemcni.  From  the  beginning  of 
the  world  to  the  prefent  time,  forac  Empire  or  Empires  have  been 
gradually  ftrctchiag  over  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  fwallovvins^ 
up  the  liberties  of  .ipankind.  Improvement  in  w^ar.  In  policy,  and 
wc  may  add  in  political  and  financxcal  calculation  have  taught  the 
great  powers  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  a  lelTon  w  hich  may  be 
pradifed  to  the  endangering,  if  not  to  the  fubverfion  of  the  inde* 
pendence  of  the  nations.  .  To  divide  the  fpoil  of  fome  w^caker  ftatc, 
to  reap  the  fruits  without  incurring  the  mifcrics  and  dangers  of  war 
ts  the  policy  of  France,  Auftria,  and  Ruflia.  The  Emprefs  purfuei 
one  projed  of  aggrandizement,  the  Emperor  a  fecond,  the  French 
King  a  third :  and  a  concert  .is  formed  for  mutual  connivance,  if  not 
aid  and  co-operation.,  .The  Emprefs  fupports  his  Imperial  Majefty 
in  his  claims  to  the  Elcdorate  of  Bavaria;  his  Imperial  Majefty 
fupporti  the  Emprefs  in  her  encroachments  011  the  Turkiih  Empire; 

and 
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jjul  the ‘Court  of  Veiiailles,  encourage!  an  exchange  of  Bararnt 
for  the  Netherlands,  that  the  fiuell  and  rlchell  territory  in  Europe 
bring  cut  off  from  the  powerful  protection  of  the  Auftrians  may  at 
Urt  Ih'ell  the  grandeur  of  the  Houfc  of  Bourbon.  Thefe  arc  af>parentf 
and  there  are  no  doubt  other  objects  of  ambition  arc  involved  whicli 
cement  a  temporary  friend Iliip  among  the  greateft  power*  in  the  wt>rid : 
vre  fay  timporary^  becaufc  ihould  thefe  powers  be  able  to  go  c«i  to 
parcel  out  among  themfelves  the  dominions,  or,  at  Icall  the  inde* 
pcndcnce,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  of  other  flates,  they  muft  fall 
upon  one  another  at  laft,  and  prolong  hoililities  until  it  fliould.fee 
determined  which  mailer  the  old  world  was  to  obey,  the  KulBans, 
or  the  Princes  6f  Bourbon.  We  here  fuppofe  that  in  the  progrefs 
towards  univerfal  empire  the  dominions  of  the  Auftrians  would  be 
funk  into  the  prevailing  monarchy  of  one  or  other  of  the  two  com¬ 
petitors  for  the  fovereignty  of  the  world.  For  thefe  lying  bctHxen 
?  the  territories  of  France  and  of  Ruflia  would  prefent  ditferent  ob¬ 
jects  of  ambition  and  points  of  attack  to  both :  and,  the  principle 
of  partition  being  Hill  purfued,  it  might  happen  that  an  amicable 
concert  might  fo  mutilate  the  dominions  of  Aultria,  that  his  Imperial 
Mujefty  might  remain  for  a  time  a  dej^endent  and  nominal  monarch 
like  the  King  of  Poland.  At  laft  he  would  drop  into  the  fpherc  of 
whichever  of  the  two  contending  powers  fliould  prevail  in  the  great 
conteft  for  the  maftery  of  Europe.  If  the  Emperor,  in  order  to  pre- 
ferve  or  prolong  his  independency,  fhould  join  either  France  in  an 
attack  on  Ruliia,  or  RulFia  in  an  attack  on  France,  the  party  might 
indeed  prevail  whom  he  fliould  favour,  but  he  himfelf  muft,  foon 
after,  fall  to  the  ftreiigthened  arm  of  the  vidtor.  Let  us  fuppofc  a 
third  cafe,  that  the  Emperor  fliould  endeavour  to  maintain  between 
his  formidable  neighbours  a  balance  of  poweri  Before  fiich  a  fyftcm 
I  of  policy  would  be  adopted  by  the  Court  of  Vienna,  its  power  of 
j  carrying  it  into  effedt  would  probably  be  annihilated.  For,  accor-* 
ding  to  the  fpirlt  of  partition,  the  French  and  the  Ruffians  would  have 
agreed  on  a  partition  of  his  dominions.  Befides,  it  would  be  ex¬ 
tremely  diflicult  to  turn  the  balance  between  fuch  enormous  mafles 
oT  matter.  Convulfions,  impulfes,  -agitations  would  arife  that 
i  would  fer  all  ‘attempt  to  counterpoife  the*  one  againft  the  other 
abortive.  •  -  ,  .  •  . 

It  is  natural,  in  indulging  thefe  hypothefes,'  to  fpeculate  con¬ 
cerning  the  probable  conduft  and  fate  of  our  own  ifland,  with  that 
of  Ireland,  which  amidft  fuch  grand  view's  and  movements  on  the 
Continent,  would  be  left  to  the  management  of  Grcat-Britain.  Wc, 
that  is  our  remote  pofterity,  would  no  doubt,  from  a  jcaloufy  of  our 
powerful  neighbours  the  French,  if,  which  is  not  impoflible,  bet 
fore  fuch  a  jundlure  of  affairs  we  fliould  not,  according  to  the  fate 
of  iflands,  have  become  dependent  on  the  Continent.  But,  fup- 
Jjofing  that  we  fliould  have  preferred  our  independency,  the  military 
fpirlt  would  have  fled  from  this  country',  already  enervated  by  luxu 
ry  and  beginning  to  laugh  at  the  high  point  of  honour,  and  all  that 
Wc  could  furnilh  to  our  ally,  would  be  money  and  fliips.  Thefe 
however  w'ould  avail  little  in  a  conteft  for  the  fovereignty  of  Europe, 
on  that  theatre,*  and  not  on  the  ocean.  Men,  proviflons,  arms : 
^  theft 
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iHpie  arc  the  ia(lrutnci}ls  which  the  genius  of  the  contending  partlcj 
wouW  Aifc  ib  iving  for  the  inadery  of  the  world.  There  b,  as  we 
havq,  fvcqucatly  observed,  in  the  "prefent  age  a  rage  for  f:o_mmercc 
and.  nayal  power:  but,  after  aJ I,  it  is  powcr’on /t'/vvi is 
coutincntal  power,  that  is  inoft  flable  and  mod  formidable. 

Thefe  conjciitures,  which  embrace  fo  wide  an  extent  of  time, 
fpacct  and  contingencies,  will  no  doubt  appear  vague,  uncertain,  ami 
|)erhaps  whlinfical,  to  foiue  of  our  readers.  And  miniders  of  date 
with  their  clqrks  and  cominls  who  arc  intruded  with  fome  feerm 
smd  dcfjgns  of  their  refpci^livc  courts,  may  affevd  to  deride  the  fpe- 
culatioiis  of  uninformed  men. — We  would  recall  to  the  attention  of 
fuch  critics,  what  we  have  advanced  on  a  former  occafion,  that  a 
great  object,  is  fecn  bed  at  a  didance :  that  too  near  an  approach 
magnifies  the  parts,  but  hides  the  whole  ;  as  a  man  bewildered  in  a 
wood  can  examine  a  few  individual  trees  and  meanders,  but  Is  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  extent,  and  fitc,  and  general  alpeed  and  contour  of  the 
labyrinth  in  which  he  is  lod.  We  rcafon  on  general  principles,  on 
the  commop  events,  and  the  common  couffe  of  things.  Partitions 
©f> power  have  been  made ,  in  former  times,  by  great  leaders,  ami 
commanders  of  great  military  forces,  in  order  to  avoid  an.  appeal  to 
arms  ;  whoattervvards  quarrelled  and  devoured  one  another.  It  was 
thus  Oidavius  Caefar  rofe  to  be  Emperor  of  Rome;  It  was  thus 
.that,  in  the  decline  of  the  Empire,  the  mod  powerful  governors  of 
provinces  fird  made  a  partition  of  the  imperial  domains  among  them* 
ielves,  and  then  determined  by  the  fword  which  fliould  wear  the 
purple.  The  fceds’of  the  partition  fydem  arc  fown,  beyond  all  doubt, 
and  appearances  on  the  Continent  drongly  indicate  its  rapid  growth. 

That  prince  who  fet  the  example  of  this  fydem  by  the  partition 
of  Poland,  alarmed  at  the  combination  between  the  Ruflians  and 
Audrlans,  and  the  good  correfpondence  of  both  with  France,  bc- 
.gins  perhaps  to  repent  of  his  rapacious  policy.  He  is  now  employ- 
,cd  in  the  eyeniag  of  his  life,  in.ftfbnuous  efforts,  to  edablldi  and 
.perpetuate  the  liberties  of  Germany,  by  railing  up  a  confederacy 
againd  the  ambitious  views  of  the  Houfe  of  Audria.  It,  doubtlth, 
.is  the  Intereftof  all  Europe,  except  thofe  powers,  which  by  humoui- 
.ing  and  fecondlng  the  views  of  his  Imperial  Majedy,  feck  their  own 
aggrandizement,  to  co-operate  and  fupport  the  King  of  Pruffia.— 
Mr.  Pitt,  by  promoting  the  delign  of  his  Majedy’s  acceding,  in 
the  name  of  Hanover,  to  the  Ger^iianic  League,  gratifies  at  once  u 
jpredileftion  for  the  illudrious  friend  of  his  father,  and  purfucs  a 
jufi  and  enlarged  policy.— When  we  conlider  the  wedern  and  the 
cadern,  the  northern  and  the  fouthern  boundaries  of  the  doniinion# 
now  governed  by  the  Hbufes  of  Audria  and  Bourbon  ;  when  we 
con  filler  the  alliances  of  blood,  and  the  political  harmony  which 
.  unites  thefe  powers ;  when  we  refled  on  the  immenfe  extent,  and 
.  the  growing  greatnefs  of  Ruflia,  and  the  prefent  complacency  and 
;good  correfoondcnce  which  .fubfids  among  the  courts  of  Vienna, 
.  Paris,  and  Petcrlburgh,  we  fliall  find  reafoa  to  be  alarmed  for  the 
.  fafety  of  other  nations.  Cato,  the  .virtuous  republican  of  degenerate 
Rome,  faidof  the  concert  between  Caifar  and  tw^o  other  chiefs,  that  it 
.  was  their  union,  not  their  dlfcord,  that  threatened  the  Roman  liberties. 

I  There 
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^  triumvirate,  at  prcfcnt  vvhofc  union  thrcatrn^  greater 
calamities  to  Europe  than  could  polTibly  flow  from  their ’diicottl.  . 

It  is  true,  that  the  political  vigilance,  which  in  the  pretent  pc- 
ri(Ki  is  excited  by  the  advancement  of* knowledge,  leaves  Icfs  room 
from  an  apprchenlioii  ot  univcnhl  dominion  than  vvoald  Otherwife 
take  place.  But  a  concert  among  a  great  number  of  inferior  or  fe- 
ctmdary  powers  is  dilhcuir  to  be  formed,  and  ftill  more  difficult  to 
be  maintained ;  whereas  the  unity,  and  perfcvcrancc,  and  promp¬ 
titude  of  one  great  power,  form  an  engine  that  is  prodigious. 

POLAND. 

The  commotions  in  Poland  might  lead  to  an  expeflation  of  f<ome 
revolution  in  that  kingdom  if  we  did  not  know  that  it  muft  follow* 
the  motions  of  thofe  powers  among  whom  its  ftrength  is  now  di¬ 
vided.  The  Polifh  nobles  arc  like  fifties  caught  in  a  net#  They 
may  tofs  and  tumble,  but  follow  the  drauglit  of  the  fifhers# 

HOLLAND. 

The  Dutch  have  extricated  thcmfclvcs  from  their  embafralTment 
with  the  Emperor,  by  the  mediation  of  P'ance,  who  now  ap[>ears  ia 
the  chara*£ter  of  their  prote^^or,  that  hereafter  flie  may  appear  in 
that  of  their  miilrers,  with  lefs  lofs  and  with  greater  honour  than 
were  generally  prognofticated.  Ccllions,  on  the  part  of  the  Em¬ 
peror,  appear  in  bppolition  to  thofe  granted  by  them  to  his  Impe¬ 
rial  Majefty.  In  all  this  matter  we  behold  the  predominant  lnflu- 
ence  and  power  of  France.  If  the  Emperor  fliall  not  be  able  to 
obtain  the  pollclfion  of  Bavaria,  which  it  is  probable  that  he  wilL 
•his  conduct  muft  appear  to  be  nugatory,  and  utterly  unworthy  of 
fo  powerful  a  prince. 

FRANCE# 

A  negotiation  is  on  foot  for  a  commercial  treaty  between  England 
and  France.  By  fuch  a  treaty,  whatever  it  may  be,  the  confequent 
incitement  to  commerce  in  both  nations  muft  increafe  the  abfolute 
wealth  of  both  :  but  not,  perhaps,  the  relative,  of  this  the  political 
French  arc,  no  doubt,  fenfible.  ;  and  therefore  they  will  be  cautious 
'how  they  add  to, the  profperity  of  the  manufadturers  of*  England. 
Tn  negotiation  the  French  excell  more  than  in  arms.  In  1709,  the 
■  French  King,  prefTed  by  the  Confederates,  folicited  a  negoclatioti 
for  peace.  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  faid,  on  that  occafion,  that 
.he  would  negotiate  with' the  French  only  in  the  field  of  battle. 

IRELAND. 

The  Ii  ifli  nation,  notwithftanding  the  efforts  of  the  miniftry,  ap* 
pear  ftill  inimical  to  the  commercial  regulations  propofed  by  Eng¬ 
land. 

SCOTLAND.  ^ 

The  friends  to  a  political  reform,  in  the  conftitutidn  of  the  royal 
’burghs  in  Scotland,  agreeably  to  that  perfcverance  which  charac¬ 
terizes  the  Scotch,  ftill  go  on,  and  have  determined  to  go  on  in. 
fpite  of  every  obftacle,  to  urge  their  claims  to  freedom  and  equal 
reprefentation.  Amidft  the  fluftuation  of  human  affairs,  and  the 
imbecillities  of  declining  empire,  the  effects  of  unity  and  perfever- 
ance  are  prodigious* 
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rO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


The  following  letter  bat  been  received  by  the  Editor  of.  the  Em. 
lijh  Review. 

I 

•  the  Reviewer  of  Dr.  yohnfons  Prayers  and  Medltatloni. 

•  IF  your  fupidity  had  not  been  equal  to  your  illiberalUy^  you 
eould  not  have  Jhewn  yourfelf  fuch  a  damnable  blockhead  as  you 
beM  done^  in  reviewing  Dr*  yohnfon  s  Prayers^  and  Meditations^ 
in  the  London  {Englijh  Review)  for  September^  elfe  you  would  not 
have  forgot.^  that  the  Rev.  G.  Strahan^  was  left  without  am 
option  but  that  of  forfeiting  his  word  to  his  dying  friend^  and 
withholding  the  benefits  bequeathed  to  the  ajfociatcs  of  Dr.  Bray, 
Or  publifhing  the  Prayers^  tffc.  according  to  the  Manufeript  bt 
received  from  Dr.  yohnfon.  Afr.  Strahans  Preface  has  been 
much  commended  by  one  of  the  writers  of  the  highefi  reputation 
in  this  country  f  but  your  Review  of  that  publication y  intit Ics  you 
rather  to  a  hempen  Solitaire  *  than  to  commendation. 

R.  N.^ 

'  * 

It  is  unlverfally  admittedy  that  Dr.  fohnfons  ‘  Prayers  and 

jMeditationSy  are  difgraceful  to  his  memory,  and  thejoundijl 
moralifts  allowy  that  there  are  filuations  when  the  requijitions  of 
individuals  are  by' no  means  to  be  complied  with.  JVhen  a  perfn 
in  an  unhappy  flate  of  his  underjiandingy  makes  a  fooli/h  and 
abfurd  tejiament  or  willy  the  law  fets  it  ajidc.  When  an  auth'jr 
in  the  dregs  of  his  age  bequeaths  to  the  public  a  work  that  Is  un¬ 
worthy  ofhimy  the  friend  to  whom  he  entrujls  it.becom^  his  word 
enemy  if  he  fends  tt  out  into  the  world.  A  judicious  and  fecUni 
friend  would  'drop  a  tear  over  its  frailties  and  commit  it  to  the 
fames.  Dr.  yohnfon  in  an  hour  of  morbid  melancholy,  under 
the  delirium  of  difeafe  and  under  a  frverifh  terror,  of  futurity, 
committed  his  prayers  and  meditations  to  Mr.  Strahany  with  the 
defire  that  they  Jhould  he  puhlijhcd.  In  this  unfortunate  fitua- 
tion  Mr.  Strahan  might  have  foothedi^im  with  the  hope  of  a  com¬ 
pliance',  buty  on  no  account  whatfoevery  ought  he  to  have  confidcr- 
edhimfelf  as  under  a  real  engagement.  His  compliance  is  an  ir¬ 
reparable  wound  to  the  reputation  and  honour  of  the.  dtce  iifeJ ; 
and  Afr.  Strahan  was  chllcd  upon  to  ahfiain  from  infiiWing  it, 
by  the  Jlrongefi  motives  of  humanity,  friendfhip,  and  religion* 
I'd  fay,  that  tofupprefs  the  ‘  Prayers  and  Meditations  f  was  to 
withhold  a  benefit  from  the  ajfociates  'of'  Dr.  Bray  is  merely  to 
trifle.  If  Afr.  Strahan  had  fupprefied  the  work,  and  made  U 
prefent  to  theft  afiociateSy  he  would  have  afled  with  a  polite 
propriety  and  in  the  chara^cr  of  a  real  friend.  With  the  Pre¬ 
face  of  Afr.  Strahan  we  have  no  bujinefs  in  this  place. 

H}e  communication  fubferibed  Kmizyit,  is  receivedy  and  fhall 
be  attended  to.  .  , 

*  Vide  1  ft  Page  September  Review# 
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